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Notes. 


DATE OF THE EPIPHANY. 

It is hardly worth while to recur again to the 
vexed question of the “star of the Magi,” and the 
exploded notion that we are to understand by that 
term a conjunction of planets. (But I must 
parenthetically point out two lapsus plume of 
my own in the article on the subject in “ N. & Q.,” 

S. vii. 4. When speaking of the planetary 
conjunctions of B.c. 7 and 6,1 referred to those 
years as corresponding to the years of Rome 748 
and 749, which should be 747 and 748.) Kepler 
suggested that the conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn in b.c. 7 was, in fact, the celestial ap- 
pearance that led the Magi to undertake their 
journey to Jerusalem two years before the date 
which has lately been usually accepted as that 
of the nativity of Christ. The Rev. C. Pritchard, 
now Savilian Professor of Astronomy at Ox- 
ford, some years ago recalculated the positions 
of the planets at that time, and found that they 
Rever approached each other on that occasion 
within a distance of one degree, or about twice 
the apparent diameter of the sun or moon. And 
whereas some might imagine that this proximity 
would suffice for supposed astrological significance 
(see Dean Alford’s note on Matt. ii. 2), Prof. Prit- 
shard pointed out that a planetary conjunction of 





the same kind took place in February of 3.c. 66 
(a.U.c. 688, the year of Pompey’s expedition 
against Mithridates), closer than the one in 
December of pc. 7, so that “if astrological 
reasons alone impelled the Magi to journey to 
Jerusalem in the latter instance, similar con- 
siderations would have impelled their fathers to 
take the same journey fifty-nine years before.” 
Indeed, close planetary conjunctions are not very 
infrequent phenomena. 

It is known to some of your readers that I have 
recently been contending for B.c. 2 as the year of 
the Nativity, believing that Herod’s last illness 
and death took place in January of z.c.1. It 
must, of course, be admitted that we have no 
means of concluding positively from the sacred 
record how long a space of time intervened be- 
tween the Nativity and the death of Herod. As 
I mentioned at the end of the note in “N. & Q.,” 
6" §. vii. 4 (see also the shorter communication 
at p. 512), it is now generally considered that the 
flight into Egypt took place after the presentation 
in the Temple, so that the visit of the Magi must 
have been during a stay in Bethlehem later than 
that when the Nativity occurred there, and 
therefore some months after the birth of Christ. 
Perhaps in this connexion it will be interesting 
to refer to that (in its day) excellent commentary 
of Dr. Henry Hammond, A Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations upon all the Books of the New Testament, 
of which the first edition was published in 1653, 
and the second in 1659, the year before the 
author’s death, which occurred early in that 
of the Restoration. Amongst other sugges- 
tions there offered as to the traditional date of 
the Epiphany being only twelve days after the 
Nativity is one that it was not twelve days, but 
twelve months, which would betterexplain, Dr. Ham- 
mond seems to think, the fact of Herod’s including 
in the massacre of the innocents all “from two 
years old and under, according to the time which 
he had diligently inquired [carefully learned,” 
Revised Version] of the wise men.” But, surely, 
this is very fanciful, and can hardly be accepted. 
Nor, it appears to me, is there occasion for any 
such hypothesis. Herod’s anxious inquiry was 
induced by a desire to ascertain whether it was 
quite certain that the child of whose birth he was 
jealous was still only an infant at the time of 
the arrival of the Magi, so that by destroying all 
those near his birthplace he might make sure of 
including him who had been “born king of the 
Jews.” His fears would doubtless extend the age 
to which his order applied sufficiently to make, 
as he supposed, assurance doubly sure ; nor would 
any considerations of the additional cruelty in- 
volved restrain that bloodthirsty tyrant from such 
extension. The Magi would probably set out so 
soon as they noticed the celestial appearance 
(whatever it was) which impelled them to under- 
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take the journey; and it could hardly have 
occupied them more than a few months. 

Upon the whole, then, whilst it seems most 
probable that the Epiphany (taking the applica- 
tion of the word in its usual = sense) 0c- 
curred a few months after the Nativity, it being 
immediately succeeded by the flight into Egypt 
(very shortly after which took place the death of 
Herod), I do not think we need assign an earlier 
date for it than the winter of B.c. 2; accepting, 
that is, the view which I have been supporting in 
“N. & Q.,” that the Nativity occurred in the 
autumn of that year. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath, 





MOTTOES AND INSCRIPTIONS ON HOUSES 
AND OTHER BUILDINGS 
(Continued from 6% 8. x. 513.) 

No. 43, Via San Salvatore in Campo was built 
by a certain Alexander Lancia, and out of homage 
to the Pope (Paul III.) he wrote upon it, under 
the Pontifical arms, the last eight words of a verse 
which had been written for a triumphal arch in 
honour of Leo X., “ Vota Deum Leo ut absolvas 
hominumque secundes, vive pie ut solitus, vive 
diu ut meritus.” Antonio San Gallo the younger 
similarly wrote under the arms of Paul III. on 
his house in Via Giulia (now Palazzo Sachetti), 
“Tu mihi quodcumque hoc rerum est.” On another 
house in Via Giulia (No. 79) is, “ Cosmo Medici 
duci Florentie II. pacis atque justicie cultori.” 
On the south front of Palazzo Giustiniani, ‘ Lari- 
bus tuum miscet numen,”* under a blank tablet 
of marble, on which it had doubtless been in- 
tended to carve the arms of the Pope of the time, 
who possibly died before it was completed. In 
Via della Vignaccia is a house built by the head 
of the family from which sprang Flaminio Vacca, 
the sculptor, and on it he left this memorial, 
“ Ossa et opes tandem partas tibi Roma reliquam,” 
and this, “Nihil tutum in miserabili szculo.” 
The same sentiment is found 22, Via Salara, 
‘Omnium rerum vicissitudo est.” (In connexion 
with it Monti mentions “Vanitas vanitatem 
omnia vanitas” on the palazzo of the Conventati 
family at Macerata.) 283, Vicolo del Piombo, 
“Tu solus Dominus”; 21, Via Tor de’ Specchi, 
“Laus Deo”; 7, Vicolo delle Vacche, “ Pars mea 
Deus”; 39, Vicolo del Teatro Pace, ‘‘ Dei auxi- 
lio”; on the architrave of two doors in the interior 
of Palazzo Vaccari, Via dell’ Angelo Custode, “ Nil 
sperandum nisi a Deo—Nil timendum preter 
Deum.” The physician of Paul III. had inscribed 
over three windows in the fagade of his house, 164, 
Borgo Nuovo, “ Deo, et Paulo III., et laboribus.” 
(In connexion with these the writer mentions 
having seen at Foligno, “ Quodcumque egeris Deo 
refer,” “A Deo Opt. Max. omne bonum,” and 





* Hor., Carm., lib. iv, od. y, 


“Non nobis laus, opifici maximo”; at Spello, 
“ Scientia inflat, Karitas sedificat, 1502,” and “A 
Deo omnia”; at Fermo, on Casa Giannini, “ Nulla 
major pestis quam familiaris inimicus”; at Ra- 
venna, “ Deesse nobis terra in qua vivamus in qua 
moriamur non potest.”) 

At No. 46, Via de’ Pontefici was formerly an 
inscription, which was recklessly destroyed when 
the house was renovated in 1874: “ Pontificum 
dicor domus: hc mihi nomina prestat inter 
primates hinc memoranda vias.” It is supposed 
that the name of the street was taken om a 
house in it where were portraits of several of the 
Popes, but the tradition of it is lost. No. 104, 
Via del Governo Vecchio has nineteen marble 
medallions, each bearing the portrait of some 
legal worthy. No. 63, Via del Mascherone is the 
humble house where Cancellieri, the antiquarian 
writer, lived ; over the entrance he had inscribed, 
** Sum Francisi Cancellierii, O utinam celeber fidis 
ego semper amicis, parva licet et nullo nomine 
clara domus.” No, 10, Vicolo del Collegio Capra- 
nica, “ Virtute et fortitudine invidiam odiumque 
superabis,” &c. No. 114, Via in Arcione, “ Domine 
libera animam meam a labiis iniquis.” (As another 
instance of an inscription taken from the Psalms, 
the writer here mentions ‘‘ Redime me Domine a 
calumniis hominum ut custodiam mandata tua,” 
on the house in the Romagna where Vincenzo 
Monti was born.) On the Hospital of the German 
Nation, adjoining the Chiesa dell’ Anima, are the 
following (besides others giving the date of the 
foundation and its uses, &c.). The first is a hyper- 
bolical augury of its permanence, “Hc domus 
expectet lunas solesque gemellos, Phcenicas natos 
corruat ante duos.” The others are short sen- 
tences concerning the Germans, the first two 
from Julius Cesar, and the others from Tacitus: 
1, “Ab parvulis labori student”; 2. ‘ Hos- 
pites sanctos habent”; 3. “ Victus inter hos- 
pites comis”; 4. “Plus ibi mores valent quam 
alibi leges.” On the church of S. Luigi de’ 
Francesi are two medallions with the salamander ; 
under one Francis I.’s motto, “ Nutrisco et ex- 
stinguo,” and under the other, “ Erit Christianorum 
lumen in igne,” in allusion to the French king’s 
title of “ most Christian,” and his corresponding 
duty of enlightening his people. Cardinal Dom‘? 
della Rovere (nephew of Sixtus IV.) had inscribed 
on his house near the Chiesa Nuova, “ Stet domus 
hee donec fluctus formica marinos ebibat, et 
totum testudo perambulet orbem”; but this has 
disappeared long since. The same cardinal had 
the favourite motto “ Soli Deo” carved over every 
window of the Palazzo de’ Penitenzieri, near St. 
Peter’s. On the fagade of the so-called ‘‘ Sapi- 
enza,” the University of Rome, is “ Initium Sapi- 
entis timor Domini” (indeed, it was from this 
motto that it got its name); and on the southern 
side, “Urbano VIII. Pont. Opt. Max, ob 
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sapientie gloriam et patrocinum.” On 35, Via 
Orbitelli is an inscription never completed, sup- 
posed to have been intended to set forth the 
various advantages of Rome, “ Pietas virtutis, 
Principum gloria, Populi hylaritas, Coeli benignitas 


The following are modern, or, at least, have 
been put up within the last fifty years: 11, Via 
della Purificazione, a nest of studios, “ Fa belle le 
arti, la sapienza le rende immortali”; 19, Via de’ 
Cappucini, “ Procul negotiis”; 149, Via Sistina, 
“Cito hac relicta aliena quam struxit manus, 
A8ternam inibimus ipsi quam struimus domum ”; 
at 118 in the same street, “ Nec temeritas semper 
felix, Nec prudentia ubique tuta.” The motto on 
18, Via Trinita de’ Monti, commending its pure 
air and extensive prospect, is too familiar to need 
citation. On the side of the house of Sinim- 
berghi (the well-known chemist) at the corner 
of Via Condotti, which is numbered 22, Via 
Bocca di Leone, “ Ars longa vita brevis”; “ Na- 
tura in minimis admiranda”; “Pictura frontes 
olim ornabat edium, pretermeantes detinens 
spectaculo”; “Morem vetustum gratum quod 
sit civibus suo novarit «re Sinimberghius.” There 
are several others, but they bear reference to the 
pictures with which the whole exterior walls are 
decorated. On No. 9, Via del Babbuino, when 
Prince Torlonia first erected it as a handsome 
house replacing squalid dwellings, was inscribed, 
“Hic ubi triste solum et rarus fuit incola vulgus, 
nunc domus ampla, quies, porticus, umbra, lacus”; 
but the motto was destroyed when the house was 
made into an hotel. 

On a villa on the Aventine is the first half of 
the inscription on Lord Brougham’s villa at 
Cannes, “Inveni portum ; spes et fortuna valete ; 
stat me lusistis; ludite nunc alios,” which, it seems, 
is to be found elsewhere also in the following 
form, “Inveni requiem ; spes et fortuna valete ; 
Nil mihi vobiscum est ; ludite nunc alios.” On 
the house of the Consalvi family, in Piazza San 
Claudio, along with their arms (a ship with set 
sails) and other devices, are several mottoes allu- 
sive to the patronymic : “ Artes sapientia salvat ”; 
“Salvat sapientia cunctos”; “Salvat religio 
cunctos”; “ Leges justitia salvat”; “‘Navis com- 
mercia salvat”; “Cultus agrorum salvat.” The 
architect Busiri has inscribed No. 122, Via del 
Pozzetto with “ Probato rebus asperis, fidens Deo, 
Virtus perenni luctum mutat gaudio”; in the 
architrave of two of the windows, “‘ Abstine sus- 


Sediari, “Utenda nobis hec datur, non propria 
eternitatis nostre quos manet domus”; 13, Via 
Muratte, “ Ne gloriari libent alienis bonis”; 69, 
Piazza Pasquino, on a very small house, “Satis 
ampla que securitate rideat.” Outside Porta del 
Popolo, on a house near the lane leading to the 
Palazzo Papa Giulio, “Parva domus magna quies”; 
74, Via de’ Saponari, “ Dulce cordi solitudo”; 11, 
Vicolo d’ Ascanio, this verse from Horace, bk. ii. 
carm, x.:— 
“ Auream quisquis mediocritatem 
Diligit, tutus caret obsoleti 
Sordibus tecti; caret invidenda 
Sobrius aula ”’; 

73, Via in Arcione, on a house ornamented with 
a number of medallion portraits illustrative of the 
history of art, “ Altrix scientiarum atque artium 
religio urtem Romam principatu in czteras auxit”; 
33, Via Sforza, ‘‘ Non domo dominus, sed dominus 
domo honestanda est.” 

On the four sides of the Casino of the Pincio 
are four lines from Latin poets in honour of the 
four seasons, the first two from Ovid: 1. “ Omnia 
tunc florent, tunc est nova temporis extas” ; 
2. “Transit in sestatem post ver robustior annus” ; 
3. “Excipit autumnus posito fervore juventz ”; 
4. “Inde senilis hiems tremulo venit horrida 
passu.” 

Over the Camposanto de’ Colerosi, outside 
Naples, devoted to the purpose by Ferdinand II. 
in 1836, is an inscription which, after recording 
that 18,000 wmane spoglie lie there, “consumate 
dall’ ineluttabile flagello dalle indie venuto,” and 
which “il bell™° giardino d’ Italia disertaya,” 
adds :— 

“O tu che muove alla magione del pianto 
Guarda il termine d’ ogni cosa mondana 
Ed alle ceneri de’ tuoi fratelli 
Prega requie zeterna,” 
On the ceiling of the library of the Museo Bor- 
bonico:— 
*¢ Regiis virtutibus fundata felicitas ”; 
and under the effigies of Fame and Glory on the 
same, which testify to the liberality to the institu- 
tion of Ferdinand and his Queen Caroline :— 
** Jacent nisi pateant.” 
On the house of charity of the SS. Nunziata:— 
“ Lac pueris, dotem innuptis velumque pudicis 
Datque medelam egris, bec opulenta domus 
Hinc merita sacrum est illi qua nupta, pudica 
Et lactans orbis vera medela fuit.” 


On agate of the royal villa of Capodimonte, near 





tine” and “ Attende tibi.” The same architect | 
has inscribed the following on 51, Via della | 
Mercede, “Per varias heic states et tempora | 
vite, AZternam sque omnes tendimus in patriam.” 
In four medallious are figures representing four 
stages of human life, and over three windows 
“Omnia vanitar.” 9, Borgo Vecchio, “Super 
astra nobis domus heic diversorium”; 89, Via dei 


| Naples, was at one time inscribed “ Miratodos,” 


to denote the extensive view it commanded. The 

gateway has disappeared, but the spot is still 

called Miradois. On the architrave of a gateway 

in the garden of the palazzo of the Carafa family : 

“ Hic habitant nymphez dulces et suada voluptas ; 
Siste gradum atque intrans ne capiare cave ”’ 


(in allusion to the treacherous giuochi @ acqua). 
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When the foundation stone was laid of the 
Palace of Caserta, Vanvitelli had this verse in- 
scribed on another, which was laid beside it :— 

“ La reggia, il solio, il real germe regga 
Finché da ee la pietra il sol rivegga.”’ 

The following is an unwritten inscription which 
the satirist Capasso declared ought to be inscribed 
on all the barocco though handsome buildings with 
which Sanfelice had adorned Naples, “ Scosta-ti ! 
Che casca !” 

And this is a beautiful memorial to a faithful 
and favourite mare:— 

“ Questa fu Palombina, svelta, sagace, che ferita a 
morte da notturni ladroni pur vivacemente portato fuor 
di pericolo il suo signore cadde ansabonda, e sicura della 
vita di lui quasi col diletto d’ umano senso spird. Paolo 
Baronti volle personata la spoglia della sua generoea, a 
memoria del vy Febbraio, 1837.” 

R. H. Buskx. 


(To be continued.) 


After extending the contractions, the first distich 
of the inscription of the Pisa Cathedral reads thus: 
* Quod vix mille boum possent juga juncta movere, 

Et quod vix potuit per mare ferre ratis,” &c. 
What is buskett ?—a machine, or a man ? 

A few years ago, the German Vogesen-Club (of 
Strasburg) published a quite exhaustive collec- 
tion of similar “ Haus -Inschriften” of Alsace, 
which fills a number of the periodical issued by 
the club. There is often much quaint philosophy 
in these old inscriptions, and they may throw light 
on the wit and wisdom of past centuries. It 
would be worth while collecting them in a kind of 
corpus. H. Gaipoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris. 


Three or four years ago, when this subject was 
being canvassed in “ N. & Q,” an inscription was 
quoted as occurring on several old buildings in 
Scotland in slightly different forms. That upon 
the ancient house of the Mareschal of Scotland 
ran thus: “Thay haif said; quhat say thay? 
let them say.” In the Museo Borbonico at Naples 
(now, I believe, called Museo Nazionale), in the 
room where the gems are kept, I noticed, some 
years back, two signet rings. The inscription on 
one was :— 

Acyovow a OeXovow. 
Aeyerwoav. Ov pedet jor. 
Xv pede pe. 
Then followed a word which baffled me, the stone, 
which was an agate, being chipped or worn. 
The other ring’s inscription was similar. I have, 
unfortunately, lost my note-book, but I am con- 
fident I am correct, so far as I have given the 
inscription. This idea, “They say, let them say,” 


&c., thus appears to be at least two thousand 
years old. 

The inscriptions given by Miss Busx (6" §, 
x. 512) from the facades of San Vitale, Venice, 





and of San Francesco della Vigna, though clearly 
not classic, may be explained. I will suppose the 
facade of San Vitale to have been rebuilt in 1676 
at the advice of P. Theodore Thessier ; in which 
case it reads :— 
* For the love of 8. Vitale, 

After the custom of the most pious, 

At the request of P. Theodore 

The (zdificatum), 1676.” 
The inscription on S. Francesco della Vigna 
begins by describing Moses and St. Paul as types 
of the older and the newer law. The Old Testa- 
ment foreshadows those promises which are more 
fully given in the New. Accordingly, Moses is 
described as Minister Umbrarum, in contradis- 
tinction to Paul, who is the Dispenser of Light. 
The nouns are in the dative case, the words 
“sacred to” being understood. The rest of the 
inscription is addressed to all. Christianity has 
been described as a yoke to be borne, and also as 
a war against sin. The honest writer, to make 
sure of his mark, uses both these metaphors, how- 
ever discordant ; but in matters of taste of what 
is not an old monk capable? This premised, the 
inscription reads thus :— 

“ Abandon not spiritual things : 

Approach hither : 

Waging the internal and external 

Warfare of the yoke.” 
That is, the war which the yoke of Christianity 
imposes against wicked thoughts and wicked acts. 

J. Carrick Moore. 


The passion for covering the walls of buildings 
with mottoes and inscriptions extends in Switzer- 
land to the insides of houses. The following say- 
ings may be read in the guest-room of a tavern at 
Basle :-— 

“ Wer vill borgen, Komme morgen.” 
“Schiirt Bachus das Feuer 
Sitzt Venus beim Ofen.” 
“Wer einen lobt in Preesentia 
Aber schimpft in Absentia 
Den hole die Pestilentia,” 
« Alte Affen 
Junge Pfaffen 
Wilde Biren 
Soll niemand 
In sein haus begehren.” 
“ Wein und schéne Miidchen 
Sind zwei Zauberfiidchen 
Die auch die erfahrnen 
Viégel selbst umgarnen.” 
In the Lombard Alpine valleys and the Trentino 
the churches and ossaries often bear illustrations 
of the “Dance of Death” with appropriate 
mottoes; of these last several collections have 
appeared in print. A wall on the way to the 
cemetery of Galliate is inscribed with this singular 
direction, “ Via al vero Comunismo.” 

I thought once of making a collection of the 

sometimes very curious mottoes one reads on old 
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Italian sun-dials ; but at this moment I can re- 
member but two. The first I think I saw on 
the Col di Tenda, “Son figlia del sole e pur son 
ombra.” The second is in the Val Mastallone, 
“To ti do l’ora se il sol risplende.” 
E. Marrinenco Cesaresco, 
Salo. 


In St. Agnes, a village pitched near the top of 
a steep, abrupt peak surmounted by the ruins of an 
interesting old castle, there is a churchyard, now 
closed, consisting, in fact, of a cave of twenty square 
yards, receiving through an aperture the corpses 
of the parish. Over the door of this strange 
cemetery is still to be seen this inscription :— 
“ Vede, o Mortal, tu che vivi giocondo, 
Ove finisce la scena del mondo ! ” 
Whieh I venture to turn into :— 
“ Behold, oh mortal, still full of mirth, 
Where endeth your last scene on earth”; 
or, less literally :— 
“ Remember ye the solemn fact, 
Here endeth our poor life’s last act.” 
Gro, A. Mutter. 
Mentone, 


“L’Art DE TERRE CHEZ LES PoITEviNs,”— 
M. Fillon, the learned author of L’Art de Terre, 
to whom we are indebted for so much information 
respecting the “ faiences d’Oiron,” commonly called 
Henri II. ware, will learn with pleasure that there 
exists in the British Museum a copy of Le Premier 
Livre d’ Architecture de Julien Mauclere, printed 
at La Rochelle by Hierosme Haultin, moc. 
consequently forty-eight years earlier than the 
edition to which M. Fillon refers at p. 139 of 
L’Art de Terre. The title-page of this folio 
volume, which is in excellent preservation, and 
contains superb impressions of Robert Boissard’s 
splendid engravings, runs, “Le Premier Livre 
d’Architecture de Julien Mauclere, Gentilhomme 
Poitevin, Seigneur du Ligeron Mauclere, La Bros- 
sadiére et Remanguis, pres Aspremont sur Vie, 
Paroisse de Coex et du Fenoiller.” This is fol- 
lowed by a long description of contents; the 
printer’s device, an angel leaning on a cross, and 
motto in Hebrew; and “A la Rochelle, par 
Hierosme Haultin, mpc.” After the title-page 
comes the dedication to the king, next a list of 
contents and a poem by Prevost, Seigneur de la 
Barroiiere, and then the engraved sheet, “L’Art 
Rustique,” containing the portrait, below which is 
the following inscription, “ Premiére planche des 
(Euvres d’Architecture de Julien Mauclere, Gentil- 
homme Poitevin, Seigneur du Ligneron Mauclere, 
contenant sa devise et effegie en l’an de son age 
LIII de son invention, depeint de sa main et para- 
chevee d’estre taillee au burin au mois de Sep- 
tembre, 1596”; and in the right-hand corner 
Robert Boissard’s monogram, “ B, F.,” in reverse, on 
& tablet, Besides the letterpress the volume con- 








tains the title-page, “L’Art Rustique,” forty- 
four page engravings of the five orders of architec- 
ture, and some beautiful vignettes. It appears, 
therefore, that the date when Robert Boissard 
finished the engravings was 1596, but that the 
letterpress was printed, according to the title- 
page, at La Rochelle in mpc. And it is also 
evident that the author intended to give a second 
book, as almost at the end of the volume is the 
following notice: “ Avertissement aux Mathe- 
maticiens et Architectes, Ingenieux du moyen de 
parachever mon ceuvre, ou de mes jours; je ne 
pourrois du tout atteindre, et du lieu et plasse que 
ce devront asseoir et mettre les membres particu- 
liers: enrichis de chacune ordre de colonnes, 
comme les portes, Croizées, Lucernes, Cheminees, 
Toist, entablement et couverture de chacun logis,” 
&c. And he concludes: “ Par laquelle se accom- 
pliront ainsi les dicts cing livres de ce second 
Thome, par ceux qui continuent mon dessein, 
voudront despendre, et travailler au bien et 
utilité de la posterité. Avecques beaucoup moins 
de peine et depence, au moyen de l’adresse et 
conduite de ce dict premier livre, si Dieu me faict 
la grace d’en pouvoir venir & bout.” It is possible, 
therefore, that the MS. of the second part is still 
in existence. 

As the engravings have been attributed to René 
Boyvin, it may, perhaps, be useful to point out 
that, although their monograms are sometimes the 
same, in Boyvin’s prints the figures are better 
drawn and the engraving is more delicate ; while 
in Robert Boissard’s there is a boldness in the 
execution more suitable to architectural ornaments. 

Ratra N. James. 


Lorp Lytron’s Inaccuractes.—I have lately 
been reading some of Lord Lytton’s earlier novels, 
and am struck with the wonderful inaccuracy of 
his renderings both of Latin and of French. 
Here are a few specimens. 

Ernest Maltravers, bk. vi. ch. i.:— 

“ L’adresse et l’artifice ont passé dans mon coeur, 

Qu’on a sous cet habit et d’esprit et de ruse.” 

*Subtilty and craft have taken possession of my heart, 
but under this habit one exhibits both shrewdness and wit.” 

Ibid., bk. vi. ch. v.:— 

“ Sine me vacivum tempus ne quod dem mihi 
Laboris.” 

“ Suffer me to employ my spare time in some kind of 

labour.” 
A “free translation,” it may be alleged ; but I 
am afraid the author understood “‘ vacivum tem- 
pus” to mean “spare time.” And who that felt 
the nicety of the original would content himself 
with so slovenly a paraphrase ? 

Devereux, bk. iv. ch. ix.:— 

** Quisquis amore tenetur, eat tutusque sacerque 

Qualibet : insidias non timuisse decet,”’ 
The last words are rendered, “ It becomes not him 
to fear snares ”; and sacer=holy ! 
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Alice, bk. iii. ch. iii.:— 

“ —. animum nunc hoc celerem nunc dividit illuc.” 

“ Now this, now that, distracts the active mind.” 
Hoc—illue, this and that ! 

Ibid., bk. x. ch. i.:— 

« —. pars minima est ipsa puella sui.” 

“ The girl is the least part of himself.” 

This last is, perhaps, of all the most amazing. I 
had thought at first that “himself” must needs 
be a misprint. But I found that it is needed for 
the subject. The motto introduces no description 
of a showy girl, the creature of her attire (which 
was Ovid’s meaning). The chapter tells of a 
shameful cheat practised by the villain of the 
story upon the heroine, whom he wants to marry 
for her money, the girl herself being the smallest 
part of his ambition. 

That a man of Lord Lytton’s mental capacity 
should have these classic authors at his fingers’ 
ends, even so secondary a classic as the Remedia 
Amoris, and be able to summon a quotation at 
will, may not seem a very strange thing. But 
that he should know them by heart without being 
able to construe them, that all his enthusiasm and 
all his industry should not have raised him above 
this “fourth-form scholarship”—this is a real 
curiosity of literature. C. B. M. 


Cavurca Mosic.—In a paper on this subject 
(Guardian, December 17, 1884) it is stated that 
the author had written to “ N. & Q.” to verify an 
assertion that a certain Council had anathematized 
“those who presumed to join in the musical per- 
formances of the choir.” The reference was pro- 
bably to the second Council of Laodicea, c. 59, but 
sadly misapplied ; it is, in fact, a decree as to what 
should be sung in church, and not as to who may 
sing. Of the two editions one is unmistakable, 
Non oportet ab idiotis Psalmos compositos et 
vulgares, in Ecclesiis dici, neque Libros qui sunt 
extra Canonem, legere. The misapprehension 
arose, probably, from a wrong construe of another 
edition, where the word plebeios (—vulgares), in 
the sentence “ Non oportet plebeios psalmos in 
ecclesia cantare,” was mistaken for a noun, In 
neither is there any anathema. 

W. F. Hossow. 

Temple Ewell, Dover. 


Unitep States: Corrants or Currance.— 
Morant, Essex, ii. 232, states the manor of Worm- 
ingford was held by Thos, Waldegrave to John 
Currants, or Currance, 1702. -His son was 
Clements. “The last heir died somewhere in 
America.” The arms are given. 

Hype Ciarke. 


Fonerat Rites AaMonG THE CABENDAS ON THE 
Souru-Wesr Coast or Arrica.—A gentleman, 
writing from that country (eight and a half degrees 
south of the Equator), says ;—! 


“ My cook having died, the Cabendas kept up a wake 
over him, covered his coffin with a gold and silver cross 
and blue cloth, sang, danced, shouted, drank, and cried. 
Outside the place the dead man was dressed in white 
sheets, his body was shaved all over, and then he was 
blown up with wind till his cheeks were puffed out. He 
was placed in a sitting-up position, his eyes were opened, 
and candles were kept burning day and night. The row 
they made outside my place was simply horrible.” 

As this custom is not well known, it may per- 
haps be entitled to be recorded in “ N. & Q.” 

Seta Wait. 


Warwicksuire Worps.—The following words 
were heard by me among the villagers around 
Warwick in 1884 :— 

Borning.—Speaking of the extreme healthiness 
of his village, “ We ’ve no deaths to speak on, but 
we’ve a deal o’ bornings,” said John Gibbs, 

Disbeliked.—“ Aye, he’s very much disbeliked,” 
said John Gibbs of an unpopular squire. 

Roomthy: Housen.—“ These housen is very 
roomthy,” said Mary Boney, speaking of her own 
cottage and the neighbours’. 

Givish.—“ They wasn’t so very givish,” said 
Hannah Cull, of some close-fisted persons. 

Noggan.—“ Her’s a noggan wench,” said the 
same Hannah. Noggan=clumsy. It is also a 
Shropshire word. 

Of the foregoing words, roomthy and housen are 
to be found in Prof. Skeat’s South Warwickshire 
Glossary, issued by the E.D.S. in 1876. Unked 
and peart, too, which also I heard in 1884, are to 
be found there. A. J. M. 


Surrey Sorerstition.-—As I was passing a 
large holly tree by a roadside the other day, an 
old labourer, who was with me, remarked, “I 
never go by that tree without thinking of Nurtey 
being passed through it, and you may see the 
mark on the bark now.” He then told me of the 
following occurrence, which took place rather more 
than sixty years ago, and said that in those times 
if an infant were badly ruptured, they would pass 
it naked through the stem of a holly tree, and 
this they called a charm. He then described how 
in Nurtey’s case a slit was made in the tree, how 
the parts were held asunder by two persons, while 
two women, the one holding his head, and the 
other his feet, passed him stark naked several 
times backwards and forwards through the open- 
ing. He added, “I don’t know that it was any 
good, but the old women at that time used to hold 
with it.” The child, who was a native of Limps- 
field, by name Tom Wolf, lived to grow up, and 
travelled with a carrier for some years. 

Leveson Gower. 

Titsey Place, Limpsfield, 


A Curistmas Sayine.—Standing under the 
bright moon and stars on the night of last Christ- 
mas Day, an old South Lincolnshire bell-ringer, 
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said to me, “ There’s an old saying, ‘ Light Christ- 
. mas, light harvest.’ I’ve known it come true 
a-many times. Last Christmas was a dark Christ- 
mas ; and, accordingly, we had a good harvest. If 
we live to see the next harvest, you ll see that 
it’ll be a poor one.” I put this saying on record, 
so that the prophecy may be noted, whether it be 
fulfilled or no. CouruBert Bebe. 


Bouripan’s Ass,—A variation of this occurs in 
“The Courtier’s Academie, translated by John 
Kepers from the Italian of Count Haniball Romei, 
London, 1598,” at p. 69 :— 

‘John Baccone, a Philosopher, and most learned 
divine, was wont to say that if the horse were in a way 
equally distant from two barly fieldes of like goodnesse, 
he should be in danger to die for hunger, for his appetite 
would not be moved more to the one than to the other 
corne. Hee, therefore, who were in the presence of 
two women equally faire...... would love neither the one 
nor the other,”—* Discussion of Humane Love.” 


W. E. Bucxtey. 


Dowzer.—I had occasion the other day to 
inquire at one of the great London stores whether 
they have any rule against giving Christmas boxes 
to their men. The superior official, of whom I 
asked this, at once replied that there was no such 
rule, ‘ But,” he added, “nobody is allowed to 
take dowsers.” Dowzers, eh? I was just about 
to ask what he meant, when a happy thought (for 
once) occurred to me, dowzer=douceur. And 
why shouldn’t it? The Scots have their vivers, 
and the southern English their bever; and this 
word is just such another. But the distinction 
between a dowzer and a Christmas box remains 
obscure to me. A. J. M. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


A “ Batter” 1x Prose.—Warton (H. E£. P., iv. 
302, Hazlitt) says, “ Sometimes a ballad is a work 
in prose. I cannot say whether ‘a Ballet intitled, 
the incorragen of all kynde of men to the reedy- 
fying and buyldyrge Poules steeple againe,’ printed 
in 1564, was a pathetic ditty or a pious homily, 
or both”; and with no better evidence to support 
it, the assertion may be thought perilous. How- 
ever, Warton obtained his ballad title from 
the Stationers’ Register, on inspection of which I 
find the distinction between a boke and a ballet so 
plainly marked as to suggest that the word ballet 
may have been about the time indicated a sort of 
trade name for broadside, in which form the multi- 

ious popular songs of the period almost in- 
variably appeared ; and it is quite conceivable that 
if a prose composition was ever brought out in the 


included under the general name, and called a 

ballet. Can any one adduce positive proof of the 

word being so employed ? C. B. Mount. 
14, Norham Road, Oxford. 


Cuurco-poor: Eastonz, Oxon.—In an old 
church-door, now placed aside in the town of 
Eastone Church, there is a large number of small 
nails. A considerable portion of the door is 
covered by them. The com: on sense explanation 
is that these are the nails used in affixing notices. 
But a Roman Catholic priest one day observed 
that they signified so many special prayers offered 
in church. Can any one oblige by an illustration 
of this, if, at least, there is such a significance 
attaching to them ? Ep. MarsHALt. 


Evcene Aram.—Will any reader of “N. & Q.” 
oblige me with a list of books containing any 
account of the above? Traditions and letters 
would also be very acceptable. I judge from Lord 
Lytton’s novel that much traditionary matter con- 
cerning Aram existed, and probably still exists. 

FRANCESCA. 
[See 6 8. x, 400.] 


Curistmas Carou.—If I am not travelling over 
an old path, may I ask for any information as to a 
Christmas carol formerly much in vogue in New- 
castle-upon-Tyne? It began :— 

* On the first day of Christmas 
My true love sent to me 
A partridge on a pear tree,” 


A. H. D. 


Toricat.—Is this an English word? We are 
accustomed to hear of “ topical songs” and “ topical 
allusions” in the slang of the music-halls, but I 
see that Mr. John Morley, in his memoir of Burke 
(“ English Men of Letters” series), makes use of 
the phrase “ branching into topical surprises ” when 
referring to Burke’s conversational powers (p. 122). 
Is there any warrant for this adjective among our 
older classics? Philologically it would appear to 
be a kind of monstrum informe—a Greek head 
with a Latin tail. W. F. P. 


Poems py Sera Warp.—I am informed that 
there was living about 1710 a person called Seth 
Ward, a friend and, as I surmise, a relation of the 
bishop of those names. Some twenty years ago 
certain MS. poems of his were sold by auction. I 
shall be glad to know if these poems still exist, and 
if so, in whose hands they are at present. ‘ 
NON, 


Davin Cox, THE Painter.—In Ottley’s sup- 
plement to Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, p. 40, it is stated that David Cox “ was 
apprenticed to a maker of lockets and brooches, 
which he adorned with miniature designs.” I want 
to know the name of this person. He was doubt- 





same shape, it may, for that reason, have been 


less resident in Birmingham, in which town Cox 
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was born. The St. Martin’s mentioned in Ottley’s 
memoir was St. Martin’s, Birmingham, and ought 
to have been identified there; but as the whole 
appears to be carelessly written, and no authorities 
are given for the assertions contained in it, there is 
no cause for surprise. G. W. M. 


Avurnors Wantep.— Who were the authors 
respectively of the two treatises of which I give the 
titles in full below; and who wrote the Considera- 
tions to which the first is a reply ?— 

“ A Calm and Sober Enquiry concerning the Possibi- 
lity of a Trinity in the Godhead: in a Letter to a Person 
of Worth. Occasioned by the lately published ‘ Con- 
siderations’ on the Explications of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, by Dr, Wallis, Dr. Sherlock, Dr. S——th, Dr. 
Cudworth, &c. Together with certain Letters (hitherto 
unpublished) formerly written to the Rev. Dr. Wallis on 
the same subject. 1694,” 

The letters are signed “ Anonym.” 

* An Impartial Enquiry into the Existence and Nature 
of God: being a modest Essay towards a more intelli- 
gible Account of the Divine Perfections. With Remarks 
on several Authors, both Ancient and Modern, and parti- 
cularly on some Passages in Dr, Clarke’s ‘ Demonstration 
of the Being and Attributes of God,’ In Two Books, 
With an Appendix concerning the Nature of Space and 
Duration, By 8,C 1718.” 


The author professes to be “a layman.” 
G. L. Fenton. 





Otp Crock: Ricnarp Borriztp.—A relation 
of mine has just purchased an old “ grandfather’s ” 
clock, bearing on the face the name “ Richard 
Boyfield, Great Dalby.” Can any one tell me 
when Richard Boyfield flourished, that I may 
ascertain the probable date of the clock ? 

ALPHA. 


Powett, or Ewnurst.—Can any of your 
readers inform me who is the Nathaniel Powell, 
of Ewhurst, Sussex, that sold Perryton Court to 
William Chapman? The estate is situated at 
Westwell, Kent, and the sale is stated by Hasted 
as having taken place at the early part of 1700. 
On what authority is his statement based ; and is 
the William Chapman mentioned the son of 
William Chapman who died at New Shoreham in 
1732? ALFRED Wake. 


UxLtatHorns, WestTMoRELAND.—Any informa- 
tion concerning the above, situated near Kirkby 
Lonsdale, would oblige. W. G, ULtatnorng. 

46, Elm Park Road, 8. W. 


FReevt or Friett Famity.—Where can I find 
the best and most ample information about the 
Huguenot colony in Dublin in the eighteenth cen- 
tury? The family in whom I am interested is that of 
Freell or Friell. Information is only wanted prior 
to the year 1780. J. V. 


JerusALEM ArticHokes.—Can any of your 


artichokes” is first used in any English book? 
Lord Bacon, in his essay Of Plantations (pub- 
lished about 1597), calls them “artichokes of 
Jerusalem,” which shows that even then the name 
was familiar in English, the fanciful derivation 
from girasole being probably much later, as well 


as apocryphal, What connexion the plant had 
with Jerusalem is difficult totrace. A. C. B. 
lasgow. 


Ssort Hisroricat Tates.—Can your readers 
help me to form a list of short and interesting 
tales serving to illustrate periods of history? It 
is easy to do so if one admits historical novels, 
but I want to occupy a couple of hours’ reading to 
a class of workers by interesting, well-written 
narratives, which will serve the double purpose of 
amusement and instruction. I would beg the con- 
tributions named to be given in the order, title, 
author, period. AEH ED 

(Lists with which we are favoured shall be forwarded 
to our correspondent. ] 


Herress or Berron.—Can any of the Salopian 
antiquaries and genealogists in communication 
with “N. & Q.” give me any information as to 
the Christian and family name of the heiress of 
Betton, co. Salop, who is stated in the Scott 
Memorials, by James Renat Scott, to have married 
Antony Scott, son of Charles Scott, of Godmers- 
ham, co. Kent (son of Sir Reginald Scott, of 
Scott’s Hall, co. Kent, by Mary, his second wife, 
daughter of Sir Bryan Tuke, Knt.), who married 
Jane Wyatt, daughter of Sir Thomas Wyatt, of 
Allington Castle, co. Kent, beheaded temp. Mary 
Tudor ? Henry Frye. 

Trappe de Melleray, Loire Inférieure, France, 


Arms or Piccort.—Muiss Sara states, in the 
number of “N, & Q. ’ of July 10, 1880, that her 
sister was in possession of a silver cup having the 
arms of Sir William Piggott, Bart., engraved 
thereon. Would she object to give me a descrip- 
tion of the arms ? d 

[If this is sent to us we will forward it to J, P.] 


Monvment To ALexanper IIT. at Kinenorn, 
—Is it the case, as stated by Dr. Srrartron, 
6" §, x. 433, that “about fifteen years ago a 
monument was put up to mark the spot” where 
King Alexander rode over the cliff at Kinghorn ? 
The newspapers quite recently recorded the fact 
that, under the direction of the genial historian of 
Lindores Abbey, Dr. Alex. Laing, of Newburg-on- 
Tay, a movement had been started for the erection 
of such a monument. THomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Curents oF Jonn Torre, THE ARCHITECT.— 
Can any of your readers give any information 
respecting the following people, who lived at the 





correspondents say when the term “Jerusalem 
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the seventeenth, and seem to have employed John 
Thorpe, the architect, to design houses for them? 
Sir Wm. Ruffden; Mr. Johnson, ye druggist ; 
Sir Thos, Dorrell, Lincolnshire ; Sir Jo. Bagnall ; 
Sir Geo. Sct. Poole; Sir Geo. Coppin; Mr. 
Keyes ; Mr. Denman; Sir Wm. Haseridge ; Sir 
Percevall Hart ; Mounsier Jammet ; Mr. Panton ; 
Mr. Ate ; Mr. Wm. Fitzwilliam ; Sir Hen. Nevile; 
Mr. Taylor, Potters Bar ; Mr. Wm. Powell. 

J. AtrreD Gotcu. 

Kettering, 


Morro ror A Lapigs’ Cottecr.—Being in- 
vited to suggest a motto for an institution of 
advanced education for women, I could think of 
nothing better at the time than the following, from 
Virgil, Ain. , i. 493 :— 

“ Audetque viris concurrere virgo,” 
Subsequently I remembered the motto of Maria 
Theresa :— 

**Sexu fcemina, ingenio vir.” 
I suppose the lines in Cowley’s Ode to Orinda are 
scarcely suitable, although they might pass in a 
classical dress :— 
“Than man more strong, and more than woman sweet.” 


Can any correspondent suggest a better? 
J. MaskeEtt. 


Musicat Stonges.—I wish to obtain as much 
information as possible about “ singing stones,” or 
“musical stones,” as mentioned in Chambers’s 
Journal, Dec. 29, 1883. I send this to you as 
being the surest way of obtaining the desired 
information, and trusting to your kindness to 
insert the question. Bens. H. Mvtuen. 


_ Srropes or Cuzpstep.— Would M. G. S., who 
in 6" §. x. 331 fully answered a query relative 
to this family, kindly say what is the connexion 
between the above and the Somersetshire Strodes, 
now represented by Edward Chetham Strode, 
Esq., of Southill, near Shepton Malet, descended 
from that Strode who was one of the five members 
Charles I. went to the House to seize? The coat 
of arms and crest are the same as M. G. S. gives 
for Strodes of Chepsted. &. V. 


_Leonarpo Guzzarpi.—Can any particulars be 

given respecting a person of this name, who painted 
& full-length portrait of Admiral Lord Nelson in 
1799 at Palermo? I have heard that the ordinary 
works of reference contain no information about 
im. ALEKTOR. 


Virersta Cotony.—I am writing a history of 
the founding of the colony of Virginia, and wish 
to correspond with any one having contemporary 
Manuscript data relating to this colony during 
1606-1619. Replies addressed to the care of 
W. Cabell, 12, Sydenham Road, Guildford, Surrey, 
will oblige. ALEXANDER Brown. 
Norwood Post Office, Nelson County, Virginia, U.S.A. 


Tue Lapizs Watprcrave.—Will you have 
the goodness to inform me in “N. & Q.” if Allan 
Ramsay painted a picture of the three Ladies 
Waldegrave? Ifso, was it, or the picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, exhibited in the old masters at 
the Academy a few years ago ? AMATEUR, 


‘* SrUCK HIS SPOON IN THE WALL.”—My bailiff, 
who died last June, was a native of Downham, in 
Norfolk. On hearing of the death of a friend he 
exclaimed, ‘‘So, poor fellow, he ‘has stuck his 
spoon in the wall.’” Ido not know any words to 
the like effect but those in Cruikshank’s Omni- 
bus, “ Frank Heartwell; or, Fifty Years Ago,” p. 20, 
edit. 1870, where Ben Brailsford says, “To my 
thinking a poor dev—, that is I means an onforti- 
nate as sticks his spoon in the becketts for a full due 
and loses the number of his mess,” &. Can any 
of your readers say if the phrase is common to the 
Eastern Counties ? WwW. G F 


Arms or Anne Botryn. — In Friedmann’s 
Anne Boleyn, recently published, the arms of that 
queen are referred to once or twice as “apocry- 
phal,” or “invented by the heralds.” I quote from 
memory. Now, to the best of my recollection the 
arms of Anne Boleyn are duly recorded and ex- 
emplified in the Heralds’ College. The curious 
point is this, there is a royal augmentation, then 
other quarterings, duly marshalled, but the paternal 
coat of Boleyn is altogether omitted. Does this 
throw any light on another point mentioned by 
Friedmann, namely, that she is styled not, as is 
customary, Lady Anne Boleyn, ber family name, 
but Lady Anne Rochfort, or Rochford, her father’s 
title? These quotations are from memory only, 
so any slips will, I think, be excused. 

Grorce Aneaus, M.A. 
St, Andrews, N.B. 


CompurTaTion OF THE CuuURCH OF ENGLAND.— 
In a Bedfordshire will of January, 1675, it is de- 
scribed as so dated “according to the computation 
of the Church of England.” A Manchester friend 
tells me he has met with the same expression in 
wills of about 1710. Can any of your readers tell 
me its precise force ? Joun Brown. 





Replies. 


CARDINALS. 
(6% S. x. 517.) 
Mr. Buaypes inquires, “ When did the term 
Cardinal (as a name of office in St. Paul’s Cathedral) 
come inte use?” I cannot tell him. I can only say 
that there were two such officers in the cathedral 
from very early times, “a longis retroactis tem- 
poribus.” King Richard IJ. granted the minor 
canons of St. Paul’s a Charter of Incorporation in 
1394 (I have printed it at length in my Registrum 
Statutorum et Consuetudinum Ecclesie Cathedralis 
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Sancti Pauli Londinensis), and mention is made 
of the Cardinals in this document, “ quorum duo 
dicuntur Cardinales.” It is an office not met with 
in any other cathedral in England. 

Amongst the Harleian MSS. is a volume en- 
titled ‘“ Fragmenta Historipolitica Miscellanea 
Successiva, collected by one Thomas Gybbons, 
Esq. (Harleian MSS., No. 980, fo. 1794), who 
says:— 

“‘ The Church of 8. Paule had before the time of the 

Conquerour two Cardinalls, which office still continue 
[sic]. They are chosen by the Dean and Chapt. out of 
the number of the Twelve Petty Canons, and are called 
Cardinales Chori. Their office is to take notice of 
the absence or neglect of all the quire, and weekly 
to render account thereof to the Dean and Chapter. 
They administer likewise ecclesiastical sacraments to 
the ministers of the Church and their servants, Xc. 
Not any Cathedral Church in Engl. hath Cardinalls 
besids this, mor are any beyond seas to be found to 
be dignified with this title, sauing the Churches of 
Rome, Rauenna, Aquileia, Millan, Pisa, Beneuent, in 
Italy, and Compostella in Spayn.” 
These Cardinals are called respectively the Senior 
Cardinal and the Junior Cardinal. Certain duties 
of the Junior Cardinal are defined in the thirty- 
fifth statute of the minor canons:— 

“S$ xxxv. Of the Junior Cardinale—Note, that it ys 

and hath byn a custome alway, yea, euen tyme oute of 
mynde, that the Junior Cardinale in the Cathedrale 
Churche of 8. Paule in london for that tyme beinge doo 
continually visit the sicke as the maner ys, and ministre 
the sacramentes vnto them, as often as shalbe nedfull, 
whether it be in his weke or no.” 
These statutes were drawn up in 1396; the English 
version here cited is considerably more modern. 
The instruction and catechizing of the choristers 
also devolved upon the Cardinals. 

In Walcott’s Sacred Archeology the Pauline 
Cardinals find special mention :— 

“The word Cardinal, when applied to an Altar, 
means the High or Principal Altar, and from their 
attendance upon it two Minor Canons at S. Paul's are 
still called the Senior and Junior Cardinals, Their 
duties were to take charge of the Choir, to present de- 
faulters to the Dean on Fridays, to act as rectors of the 
Choir, to administer sacraments, enjoin penances, hear 
confessions, bury the dead, aud receive oblations,”’ 

The whole article “ Cardinal” may be read with 
advantage. See also Ducange. 

Mr. Buiaypes further asks, “When did the 
term Cardinal die out?” It has never died out. 
I held the office of Cardinal from 1878 till my ap- 
pointment as Sub-dean, December 16, 1881. The 
present Senior Cardinal is the Rev. W. H. Mil- 
man, and the present Junior Cardinal is the Rev. 
W. J. Hall. I may mention that the author of 
the Ingoldsby Legends was appointed Senior Car- 
dinal on Dec. 9, 1833. Some editions of the 
Legends bear the Cardinal's hat upon the title-page. 

W. Sparrow Simpson. 


Mr. Braypes is evidently not aware that the 
title of Cardinal is still in existence in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral. Dr. W. Sparrow Simpson, himself 
“Junior Cardinal in St. Paul’s Cathedral,” de- 
scribing the staff of the old cathedral, states that 
two of the minor canons “were called Cardinals, 
Cardinales Chori, an office not found in any other 
church in England” (Chapters in the History of 
Old St. Paul’s, 1881, p. 35). E. 8. D. 


This dignity is still maintained. There are two, 
viz.,a Senior and a Junior Cardinal, who both rank 
as minor canons. If my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, my namesake, known as the compiler of 
Wiz’s Hymns, was a Cardinal for many yam. 


Bacon at Hicueate (6% S. x. 515).—It can- 
not be said that Bacon “ever lived at Highgate,” 
but he certainly died there, and in Arundel House, 
the suburban residence of the Earls of Arundel. 
The mansion referred to stood higher up the hill 
than Cromwell House, still standing, but was re- 
moved long ago, and on its site some modern 
houses have been built. The cause of Bacon’s 
presence and death at Highgate is recorded in 
William Howitt’s The Northern Heights of Lon- 
don, Longmans & Co., 1869, and the following is 
a quotation :— 

‘In the spring of 1626 his strength and spirits re- 
vived after the weakness brought on him by the winter. 
On April 2, when making an excursion into the country 
with Dr. Witherborne, it occurred to him when ap- 
proaching Highgate, the snow lying on the ground, that 
it might be deserving consideration whether flesh might 
be preserved as well in snow as in salt; and he resolved 
immediately to try the experiment. They went into a 
poor woman’s house at the bottom of Highgate Hill, and 
bought a hen, and stuffed the body with snow, and my 
lord did help to do it himself. The snow chilled him, 
and he fell so extremely ill that he could not return to 
Gray's Inn, but was taken to the Earl of Arundel’s House 
at Highgate ; a messenger was immediately sent for his 
relation Sir Julius Ceasar, in whose arms he died on the 
morning of April 9, 1626, and was buried, by direction of 
his will, in St, Michael’s Church, St. Albans, and near 


his mother.” 
Henry G. Hore. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Bacon never had a house of his own at Highgate, 
but he died at the Earl of Arundel’s house there. 
I extract the following account of the circum- 
stances from Johnson’s Life of Sir Edward Coke 
(London, Colburn, 1837):— 


** According to Aubrey, Bacon was one of the martyrs 
of science ; an experiment was the cause of his death. 
‘As he was taking the air in a coach with Dr. Winter 
bourne (a Scotch physician to the king) towards High- 
gate, snow lay on the ground, and it came into my lord's 
thoughts why flesh might not be preserved in snow as well 
as in salt, They were resolved they would try the experi- 
ment presently. They alighted out of the coach, and 
went into a poor woman’s house at the bottom of High- 
gate Hill, and bought a hen and made her exenterate it, 
and then stuffed the body with snow, and my lord did 
help to do it himself. The snow so chilled him that he 
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turn to his lodgings, I suppose then at Gray’s Inn, but 
went to the Earl of Arundel’s house at Highgate, when 
they put him into a good bed, warmed with a pan; but 
it was a damp bed, which had not been laid in fora 
year before, which gave him such a cold that in two or 
three days, as I remember Mr. Hobbes told me, he died 
of suffocation,’ ” 

This event happened on April 9, 1626. 

W. R. Tare. 


Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Bacon never lived at Highgate, but he died 
there April 9, 1626, says Rawley, “in the early 
morning of the day then celebrated for our 
Saviour’s resurrection, in the 66th year of his age, 
at the Earl of Arundel’s house in Highgate, near 
London.” He caught cold stuffing a fowl with 
snow, as an experiment whether that would pre- 
serve it, and it did, but it cost England the life 
of its philosopher, as Pliny lost his life in trying 
an experiment about the other extreme of tem- 
perature, the burning of Mount Vesuvius. Aubrey 
says it was a damp bed, but I think not. Arundel 
House stood on the East Hill, Highgate, on what 
is called the Bank, a little higher up than Crom- 
well House, opposite Andrew Marvell’s cottage. 
It was partially pulled down in 1825, but some of 
the old walls are said to be remaining still, dese- 
crated by the perpetual click of the tram-car. 


C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Tae Hayrmarxet Forty Years Aco (6% §. 
x. 487).—In Mr, Picxroro’s kindly and interest- 
ing notice of Mr. Henry Holl he remarks that he 
was “probably the last survivor of his contem- 
gee of that date, now thirty-eight years ago.” 

e have still, happily, amongst us one of the 
Haymarket veterans, Mr. Henry Howe, who, 
when the old Haymarket company broke up, some 
half-dozen years ago, had been connected with it 
for forty years. It seems scarcely fair to draw 
attention to the age of a man who until within 
the last five or six years took young men’s parts, 
and at the present time represents a hale and 
hearty middle-aged man (to wit, Antonio in Mr. 
Irving’s production of Twelfth Night). Mr. Howe 
has been on the stage so many years that some old 
playgoers think there have been two generations 
of Howes, father and son. One such, in talking 
with me on theatrical matters, remarked, “I am 
old enough to remember the old Howe at the Hay- 
market, long before your time.” And I replied, 

I am young enough to have the honour of being 
& friend of the gentleman you term ‘old.’” It was 
with some difficulty I persuaded my companion 
(who had not been to the theatre fora quarter of 
& century) that the fine, vigorous-looking man we 
saw before us on the stage was the Howe of forty- 
five years ago. Perhaps Mr. Howe's vigour and 
youthfulness are due to the fact that he has spent 
his days in gardening. No doubt some of the 


readers of “N. & Q.” know the pretty garden at 
Isleworth which represents the loving labour of 
the actor’s own hands for thirty years, where 
roseries and arches and rustic seats and summer- 
houses show his taste and skill in carpentering. I 
remember going to see him some four years ago and 
finding him working hard at repairing a summer- 
house, the seat of which, as he reverently pointed 
out, was made from a beam taken from Garrick’s 
room. He had been on the previous evening toa 
supper given by Mr. Irving, which lasted through the 
small hours of the night, and going down to his 
home by the early morning train he thought it a 
shame to go to bed by sunlight, so went on with 
his work as usual, without sleep. That he is still 
as strong as ever may be gathered from the follow- 
ing fact. When the Irving company returned 
from America last spring, Mr. Howe visited a rela- 
tive of mine who had just built himself a house 
in a patch of wild country. As he looked round 
at the rugged ground which had to be converted 
into a garden he said, “ Dear me, what a splendid 
lot of work to be done! Howl envy you! My 
fingers itch to be at the soil.” Let us hope that 
the veteran actor (who is now with Mr, Irving in 
Chicago) may be with us many more years yet. 
Frances Mortimer Cou.ins. 
Pine Tree Hill, Camberley, Surrey, 


Is not Mr. Pickrorp in error in speaking of 
‘* Their Majesties’ Servants ” in connexion with the 
Haymarket Theatre in 1846? That nomination 
was confined, I fancy, to the patent houses, and 
did not include “the little theatre in the Hay- 
market.” In any case why “their” Majesties’ 
Servants ? J. J. 5S. 

(The title Their Majesties’ Servants was given by Dr. 
Doran to his annals of the English stage. } 


Havuntep Hovses (6% §. x. 349)—As your 
correspondent F.S.A.Scot. does not appear to have 
received any answer to his inquiry respecting 
Ewshott, Hants, I may refer him to Haunted 
Houses, by John H. Ingram, Second Series, 1884, 
p. 124, for an authentic account, written in 1841, 
and may add that the curious and inexplicable 
noises which the writer describes himself to have 
heard have continued to be occasionally heard 
down to the present day. But it is needless to 
suppose anything in the remotest degree super- 
natural connected with them. They are probably 
in some manner connected with the position of the 
house on the verge of the great chalk formation, 
and to ill-understood acoustic properties of the 
structure. Testis. 


Dirrerencep Arms (6" S, x. 349, 523).—There 
would seem no reason, as Mr. SatTer says, why 
a fess should not be used as a means of differenc- 
ing arms, though I imagine that to difference a 
coat by changing the principal ordinary is not 
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often done in later or modern heraldry. That it 
was done in more ancient times we have the 
authority of Sir William Dugdale in his Antient 
Usage in Arms, 1682, wherein he quotes from 
Glover’s De Origine et Antiquitate Armorum, in 
which that writer, in distinguishing the differences 
appertaining to consanguinet (¢.g., crescents, 
mullets, &c.) from those of extranei, classes fesses 
amongst those which strangers might adopt. In 
the instance, then, given by Mr. Satrer it is, 
perhaps, less unlikely that the coat may be a 
differenced one of the St. John family (more espe- 
cially as Mr. Sacrer avers he bas a reason for so 
adjudging it) than either that of the family of 
Bracy or Poer, given by Mr. Woopwarp (p. 523) 
from Papworth’s Ordinary, wherein, again, the 
tinctures differ from those accorded them by 
Edmondson. 

Mr. Satrer asks for an example in support of 
his query. Perhaps the arms of two families of 
Beauchampe, as given by Edmondson, may afford 
a fair parallel to Mr. Satrer’s case, as the 
ordinary differenced (a chief) is the same in both 
instances : (1) Ar., on a chief indented sa., three 
mullets of the field ; (2) Gu., a fesse or, in chief 
three mullets of the second. J. 8. Upat. 

Symondsbury, Bridport. 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam” (6% §, x. 366). 
—I have many interesting classical notes on various 
passages in In Memoriam which Pevacius might 
like to see. If he has any to send me, I shall be 
much obliged. Epwarp Matay. 

Broadwindsor, Dorsetshire. 


Pexacivs might bave quoted more appositely 
ZEsch., Agamemnon, 431-437 :— 

> , o.% id 
overpodhavtor b¢ revOrjpoves 
mapeor Sofa dépovea: xdpw pataiay. 

? © os h 
parav yap, dr av erOAa 

> es a 
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+h . 4 a 

wapadAdgaca dia Xepov 

, > 
BéBaxev oyrs ov peOvorepov 
Trepois oradois Urvov KeAc’Gots, 


A remarkable parallel. OC. E. 


Srewart anD Somerset Pepicree (6" §. x, 
517).—King James I. of Scotland was married to 
Jane Beaufort at the church of St, Mary Overy, 
Southwark (Fabyan’s Chronicle), in February 
(Fabyan, Stow, Moreri), 1424, not 1423, as often 
stated. She was the eldest daughter of John 
Beaufort, first Earl of Somerset, the legitimated 
(but not legitimate) son of John of Gaunt by 
Katherine Swynford, who was afterwards John of 
Gaunt’s third wife. Katherine was the daughter 
of Sir Payne le Roelt, a Picard Knight, and 
widow of Sir Hugh (not Oates) de Swynford. The 
mother of Jane Beaufc :t was Margaret de Holand, 
second daughter of Thomas, Earl of Kent, and 
Alesia de Arundel. The authorities named by 





your querist have, as most did till lately, confused 
two daughters of James I. Jean, who was the 
third daughter, and was dumb, was contracted, 
but never married, to James Douglas, third Earl 
of Angus. She probably died unmarried circa 
1445-6, aged about eighteen ; but some say that 
she married near 1456, James, Earl of Morton, 
and died 1487-8. Annabel was her sixth and 
youngest sister ; she was first married at Stirling, 
Dec. 14, 1444, to Luigi of Savoy, Count of Geneva, 
from whom she was divorced at Ganat March 23, 
1456, for political reasons ; she married, secondly, 
about 1457, George Gordon, Earl of Huntley, who 
also divorced her, it is said without any fault on 
her part, July 24, 1476, and she did not long sur- 
vive that event. Annabel was mother of eleven 
children, of whom one was Katherine Gordon, wife 
of Perkin Warbeck, surnamed the White Rose of 
Scotland. HERMENTRUDE. 


So far as the birth of the first Duke of Somer- 
set is concerned, I think it is pretty clear that he 
was an illegitimate son of John of Gaunt. But 
both he and his brother, Cardinal Beauford, were, 
so far as possible, legitimized by their father. 
Even the possible chance of accession to the throne 
was left undebarred ; but this contingency was 
ultimately provided against by Henry 1V. in the 
confirmation. Before his death John of Gaunt 
did apparently legally marry their mother, Then, 
as regards also the legitimate birth of that daughter 
of James I. of Scotland and Joan Beauford who 
married a Douglas, the following considerations 
surely offer the strongest suggestions of legiti- 
macy. The date of their marriage is said to 
have been about 1400 or so. In 1424, after 
James’s long imprisonment in England, they were 
crowned king and queen of Scotland. The date of 
birth of their only son (James II.) seems to 
have been about 1430. Assuming that the five 
daughters, who completed the family, were born 
for the most part previously to this, ten years are 
allowed, and Joan (Douglas) was not even the 
eldest of these; therefore the probability seems 
to be that she was born after the coronation, or 
certainly in honest wedlock of her parents. 

A. C. B. 


This, of course, starts with John of Ghent, which 
prince did marry Catherine Swynford, and thereby 
legitimated the previous issue. This was confirmed 
by Act of Parliament 15 Ric. II. John de Beau- 
fort, Earl of Somerset and Marquis of Dorset, who 
died 1410, married Margaret Holland, daughter 
of Thomas, second Earl of Kent, and this lady 
remarried Thomas, Duke of Clarence. Lady Jane 
Beaufort, their daughter, did certainly marry the 
captive king of Scots—the historical annals of 
Windsor are replete with the circumstance ; and no 
doubt, though I have never read the book, full de- 
tails are given by the late Hepworth Dixon in his 
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elaborate work on Windsor. The legitimacy of 
the Scottish family has never been questioned ; 
the eldest son, James, Duke of Rothsay, on his 
father’s murder, became king as James II.; Lady 
Jane or Joanna, the princess who married in suc- 
cession an Earl of Angus and of Morton, seems to 
’ be confounded with a possible sister named Anna- 
bella, who is alleged to have married, as first or 
second husband, George, second Earl of —? 
ALL, 


Titte oF Nover (6% §. xi. 9).— City and 
Suburb, by the author of George Geith of Fen 
Court, Too Much Alone, &c. (Mrs. Riddell), pub- 
lished in 1861, appears to be the novel referred to. 

J. A. 


(The Rev. E. MarsHatt supplies the same informa- 
tion ; Ma. James Pout assigns the authorship to F. G. 
Trafford. } 


Tae First Ipza or tHe Penny Post (6 §. 
x. 386; xi. 37).—I have letters of 1768 stamped 
with the triangular mark of the “ Peny Post.” 


Houses with Secret Caampers (5" §. xii, 

248, 312; 6 S. ii. 12, 117, 295, 433, 523; iii. 96; 

iv. 116, 217; v. 397, 478 ; vi. 76; viii. 238; x. 37, 

158, 393, 507).—In the old manor house at Dins- 

| dale-upon-Tees, now the residence of the Rev. 

F Scott F. Surtees, at the top of the staircase is a 

» secret chamber, to which access is gained from 

E above. The compartment is small, and lies between 

two bed-rooms and alongside of the fireplace of one 

ofthem. It would be a very snug place when the 

) fire was lighted, and very secure, as it is necessary 

to enter the cock-loft by a trap-door at the extreme 

» end of the building, and then crawl along under 

the roof and drop into the hiding-place by a second 
trap-door. R. B. 


| Memortats to Servants (6% §, ix. 378; x. 
46, 194, 295, 430, 498).—The following epitaph is 
the earliest memorial to a servant of any that I 
myself have seen. It is incised on a stone slab 
fixed against the inner wall of the narthex (if I am 
right in calling it so) of the lower church of St. 
) Clement at Rome. I copied it on the spot, in 
# October, 1882, and I believe that the letters as 
) given below are placed as they are on the stone :— 
DIS * MAN 
CLAVDIAI 
VITALI * TI 
CLAVDIVS 
SABINIANYS 
NVTRICE* PIEX 
TISSIMAB. 
Your readers are aware that pientus is a late 
latin form of pius. It is duly entered as such in 
Uucange, with the following quotation, amongst 
ts, in support of it : “ Pientissimus autem Im- 
Justinus.” One may notice, too, that 


es 
wee 


z 
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pagan, not Christian, in form, though it is placed 
in a Christian church, and looks as if it had been 
always there. A. J. M. 


This epitaph is in Ripon Cathedral :— 

“ Here lyeth | John James, | the old cook of Newby, 
who was a faithful servant to | his master, and an up- 
right, downright, honest man. 


Banes among stanes 
Do lie fou still, 
While the soul wanders 
E’en where God will, 
1707.” 
J. Porrer Briscog. 


Hurcuinson’s “ Massacuuserts” (6 §, xi. 
29).—After a long and unsuccessful search for the 
third volume, I asked Triibner to look for it for 
me in America, and he speedily got me thence 
(for, I think, 11.) a copy of the English edition. 
America has, I suspect, absorbed nearly all the 
copies of this very important book. 

W. E. H. L. 


Works on Garpenine (6" §. x, 467; xi. 31). 
—A most valuable list of books, with brief dis- 
sertations and useful references, will be found in 
A History of English Gardening, by George W. 
Johnson, published by Baldwin & Cradock, in 
one volume, 8vo., 1829. A few dates and other 
particulars of the horticultural periodicals are 
given in a lecture on “‘ The Horticulture of Fifty 
Years,” reported in the Gardeners’ Magazine, 
April 7, 1883. It should be noted that at the 
present time there are published in London eight 
weekly horticultural papers. 

Sairvey HissBerp. 

Kew, 


Bocarzky (6" 8, x. 515).—The exact dates of 
Bogatzky’s birth and death are not given in 
Rose, so I venture to supply them. He was born 
at Jankowe on Sept. 7, 1690, and died at Halle 
on June 15,1774. “ The Life of Charles Henry V. 
Bogatsky, written by himself, and translated from 
the German by Samuel Jackson” (London, 1856), 
will probably be of interest to F. L, It forms the 
seventh volume of “The Library of Christian 
Biography,” edited by the Rev. oe ss 


Tueosornicat Society (6% §. x. 480, 521).— 
Those interested in this society will find a curious 
account of its aims, together with a slight sketch 
of its founder (Col. H. S. Olcott), in the Topical 
Times of April 26 last, under the heading of 
“Crystallised Moonshine.” By it I gather that 
the society has an established organ in the press, 
viz, The Theosophist, published monthly in 
Madras. I am sorry the communication (signed 
“ Cigarette ”) is too long for insertion in “ N. & Q.,” 
as the information it contains is very curious. 
Jouy J, STOCKEN. 





binianus’s epitaph on his excellent nurse is 
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Kyicnts oF THE WuHeatTsHeEaF (6" §. x. 228, 
508).—In ‘ Notices to Correspondents” at the 
last reference, X. Y. is told that information 
is apparently lacking with regard to the knights. 
I have not at present the means at hand of giving 
full information, but what I am able to say may 
be the means of putting your correspondent on 
the right track for obtaining the information he 
desires. There is an order of knighthood, which 
I have an impression is Swedish, whose insignia 
is an heraldic wheatsheaf or garb. It is probable 
that knights wearing this form of decoration would 
be commonly called after it, although the official 
title of the order was something very different. I 
do not at present remember what that name is; 
but if X. Y. cannot ascertain for himself, I would 
be happy todoso. R. Stewart Parrerson. 

Hale Crescent, Farnham. 


Porm Wantep (6% §. xi. 9).—The poem with 
the word beautiful often repeated may be found 
in Great Thoughts. So far as I remember it is 
anonymous, I forget the date, but Great Thoughts 
is a new publication. E. G. H. 

[Miss Katz Tuomrson has obligingly copied out the 
— from Public Opinion, Sept. 31, 1878. As it is too 


ong for our columns, crowded as they are, we forward it 
to Mr. E. W. Toomrson.]} 


Epicrammatic Eprrapa (6% §. x. 385, 505). 
—This epitaph, with the word “ father,” I copied 
from a stone in the old abbey churchyard, 
Whitby, with the date 1769, a much earlier date 
than apy yet given in “ N. & Q.” 

Grorce Raven. 


_ BarrLe or \,orcester (6 §. x. 496). —It 
is almost certain that there is no list of the 
Royalists who fought at Worcester in any collec- 
tion, public or private. The pamphlet the title 
of which I give below probably contains a list of 
nearly all the prisoners taken there whose rank 
was higher than that of a private soldier:— 

“A List of the Prisoners of War who are Officers in 

Commission in Custody of the Marshall-General...... 
London, Printed by John Field, Printer to the Parlia- 
ment of England. 1651.” 
There is a copy of this in the British Museum. 
It is the only one I ever heard of. In a news- 
paper called Severall Proceedings in Parliament, 
Thursday, 4 Sep.—Thursday, 11 Sep., 1651, is a 
similar list, with many variations in the names. 
A copy of this is also in the British Museum. 


Mase. Peacock. 
Bottesford. 


Kine Arruur (6 S, x. 448).—There are now 
few who believe that this personage (whose 
father, by aid of the magician Merlin, it is 
saic, approached his mother as Jupiter ap- 
proached Alcmena) ever had existence. Geoffry 
of Monmouth’s History is purely fabulous, and 





the stories of the “ Knights of the Round Table" 
emanated from the brains of the romance writers 
of much later periods. However, with reference 
to the myth of King Arthur’s death and burial, it | 
may be mentioned that after the third battle with 
his cousin Modred, who had usurped the crown, 
and who was defeated and slain, the king, himself/ 
being mortally wounded, was carried to the famous | 
Abbey of Glastonbury, where, notwithstanding the | 
efforts of the physicians, he died, and was interred | 
“amongst the saints reposing there since the be- 
ginning of Christianity.” f 

The following quotation perhaps will show) 
that the statement (“ N. & Q.,” 6 S. x. 448) that 7 
“ Arthur's tomb” is at a place near Camelford is) 
erroneous, viz.:— 

“ This account of the grave of Arthur, in the reign of 
Henry II., 640 years after he was buried, is taken from 
Camden's Britannia, as he gives it on the authority 
Giraldus Cambrensis, ‘an eye witness.’ When Henry II, 
King of England, had learned from the songs of th 
British bards, that Arthur, the most noble heroe of th 
Britains, whose courage had so often shattered the Saxom 
was buried at Glassenbury between two pyramids, be! 
order’d search to be made for the body; and they hal) 
scarce digg’d seven foot deep, but they light upons)) 
cross’d stone (cippus), or a stone in the back part) 
whereof was fastened a rude leaden cross, somethin 7) 
broad. This being pulled out, appeared to have an in)” 
scription upon it, and under it, almost nine foot deep 
they found a coffin made of hollow’d oak, wherein wen 
deposited the bones of the famous Arthur. The letten 
have a sort of barbarous and Gothic appearance, and an 
a plain evidence of the barbarity of the age, which wa 
involved in a fatal sort of mist, that no one was found # 
celebrate the name of King Arthur.”—Timbs’s Abbew 
and Castles. 

Henry G. Hort. 
Freegrove Road, N. oy 


Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, 1769, fol, 
p. 395, gives this account of the stone, of whic 
there is a picture, plate xxxv., fig. vi.:— : 


“ This inscribed stone, nine feet nine inches long, ani 7 
two feet three inches wide, was formerly a foot bridgt/ 
near the late Lord Falmouth's seat of Worthyvale, abou ~ 
a mile and a half from Camelford. It was called Slaughte 
Bridge, and as Tradition says, from a bloody battle fought 
on this ground, fatal to the great King Arthur. A few year 7 
since, the late Lady Dowager Falmouth, shaping a rougi 7 
kind of hill, about 100 yards off, into spiral walks, removel 
this stone from the place where it served asa bridge, and, 
building a low piece of Masonry for its support, placed it 
at the foot of her improvements, where it still lies in om 
of the natural grots of the hill, 

“ This stone is taken notice of by Mr, Carew in the fo 
lowing words: ‘ For testimony of the last battle in whieh 
Arthur was killed, the old folkes thereabouts (viz. roun/ 
Camelford) shew you a stone bearing Arthur’s nam 
though now depraved to “ Atry.”’ This Inscription be 
been lately published; but so incorrectly that it may 
etill be reckoned among the non-descripts. It is 
there, that ‘this stone lay at the very place where Arthe 
received his mortal wound.’ 

“ All this about King Arthur takes its rise from th 
five last letters of this Inscription, which are by som 
thought to be — (quasi magni Arthuri), and froa 
thence others will have it, that a son of Arthur ¥# 
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buried here; but though history, as well as tradition, 
affcms that Arthur fought his last battle, in which he 
was mortally wounded, near this place, yet that this In- 
scription retains anything of his name is all a mistake. 
The lettera are Roman, and as follows : Catin hic jacit- 
filius magari. By the I in hic being joined to the H; 
by the H wanting it’s cross link, the bad line of the 
writing, the distorted leaning of the letters; I conclude, 
that this Monument cannot be so ancient as the time of 
Arthur.” 

The incorrect description referred to by Borlase 
is by Joseph Pomeroy, in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for June, 1745. I will send it, with Pomeroy’s 
letter, to A. J. if he cares to have it, but being in- 
correct it is not suitable for “ N. & Q.” 

Jonny E. T, Lovepay. 


The inscription at Camelford has received the 
following notice :— 

“ About a mile and a half from Camelford is a stone 
nine feet nine inches long, and two feet three inches 
wide, It was formerly a foot bridge, and was called 
Slaughter Bridge, according to tradition, from the bloody 
battle fought near it, in which King Arthur lost his life, 
But this,as Mr. Borlase observes, is a vulgar error, it 
having this Latin inscription, 

COTIN HIC JACET—FILIUS MAGARI ; 

whence it evidently appears to have been a funeral 
monument, besides the manner in which it is written 
shows that it cannot be so ancient as the time of 
Arthur.”—Description of England and Wales, vol. ii. 
p. 233, London, Newbery & Carnan, 1769. 

There is also “at Lanteglos, near Camelford, ‘ an 
illegible inscription in Saxon characters’” (Blight 
in Haddan and Stubbs’s Councils, vol. i. p. 699, 
Osxf., 1869). Ep. Marsua.t, 


The article entitled “An Attempt to Explain 
the Inscription on what is called Arthur's Tomb 
Stone near Camelford” is printed in Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s Theological and Miscellaneous Works 
(1836), xi. 67-77. For other accounts of the 
Slaughter Bridge inscribed stone A. J. is referred 
to the Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, pp. 262, 1036, 
1317, and to Emil Hiibner’s Inscriptiones Bri- 
tannic (1873), pp. 12-13, 207. 

Georce C, Boas. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Deatus 1x 1884 (6™ S. xi. 2).—In the list of 
“men of light and leading” who have passed from 
our midst during the year 1884 I would mention 
the name of one not included by Mr. W. Roserrs. 
It is that of Mr. Cornelius Tongue, the author of 
an interesting work, Records of the Chase and Me- 
moirs of Celebrated Sportsmen, published in 1854 
under the name of “ Cecil” by Messrs. Longmans 
&Q. Mr. Tongue also contributed, under the 
pseudonym of “ Cecil,” many spirited articles to 
the old Sporting Magazine of some sixty years since. 

ing the closing years of a long life he lived 
at Trysull, in Staffordshire, where he died rather 
suddenly on November 3 last, being upwards of 


_ 


resided with his mother near Bridgnorth, and his 
aunts lived at Gatacre Park, he hunted with the 
Albrighton hounds. His life was devoted to sport- 
ing in all its details, and he was well known to the 
best hunts of former days. Mr. Tongue had out- 
lasted his friends and sporting contemporaries, and, 
living in much retirement, his name had become 
forgotten in the sporting world. 
Housert Smiru. 


Lorp Bacon axp Lorp Coxe (6 §. x. 389, 
502). — With due respect to Mr. Epwarp H. 
Marsnatt, I venture to suggest that an inquiry 
when Sir Edward Coke was first called Lord 
Coke would be fruitless, The fact is, that in old 
days it was customary to refer to a chief of the 
Common Law Courts as Lord So-and-so. Bacon 
and Coke were not the only judges who enjoyed 
this title, ‘My Lord Hobart” is a very common 
reference in legal text-books and reports. The 
opinion of Sir Edward Coke would have been 
generally cited in court as that of “My Lord 
Coke,” and that because he was a chief justice. 
A trace of this custom is to be found in the modern 
usage of the puisne judges of the Common Law 
Division of the High Court. If in their judgments 
they have occasion to refer to the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, they refer to him as ‘‘ My Lord.” 
This they do not because the present Chief Justice 
happens to be a peer of the realm, but because it 
is the proper way in which to refer to the Chief 
Justice. F, §. Wapptneron. 

12, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, 


In Pepys’s Diary for March 14, 1666, Pepys says, 
“To walk alone in the fields behind Grayes Inne, 
making an end of reading my dear Faber Fortune 
of my Lord Bacon’s.” J. Wastiz Green, 


Dean Hatt, or Durnam (6 §. x. 469; xi. 35). 
—Major Byng Hall, who is, or was, one of Her 
Majesty’s Foreign Office Messengers, is, I believe, 
a son or grandson of Dean Hall and the Hon. A. M. 
Byng. G. 


Lopam (6% §. x. 289, 418, 524).—This card- 
game is alluded to in the prologue of The Returne 
from Pernassus, printed in 1606 :— 

“ Momus: It’s euen well done, here is such a stirre 
about a scuruy English show, 

“ Defensor, Scuruy in thy face, thou scuruy iack, if 
this company were not, you paultry Crittick Gentleman, 
you that knowe what it is to play at primero, or passage. 
You that haue been student at post and paire, saint and 
Loadam.” 

This passage will explain why the game hag been 
called “ Saint Lodam ” (vide 6 S. x. 418). 

F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Resectep Stanza 1n Gray's “ Evecy” (6% §, 
x. 495).—In the first place, let me reply to Mr. 
Munpen’s inquiry. Dodsley, in Pall Mall, pub- 





tighty-five years of age. In early life, when he 


lished the first edition of the Zlegy in 1751; but 
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it was not called the Elegy; the title of the poem 
in quarto was simply Stanzas written in a Country 
Churchyard, and that is still its best title. Some 
of the books give it (edition 1821, for instance) 
Elegy written in a Country Churchyard. “TI per- 
suaded him first to called it an elegy,” says Mason. 
Well, that may pass. Elegy is convenient, because 
it is short; but it ought to be‘headed “‘ An Elegy : 
Stanzas written in a Country Churchyard.” The 
original is the true and proper title, and I, for one, 
could dispense very well with the mock Grecizing 
of the word elegy ; for though the poem is melan- 
choly it is not a lament, neither is it elegiac ; a 
metre consisting of alternate hexameter and penta- 
meter. Mason played the busybody, as friends of 
poets will do, with results sufficiently damaging. 

Mr. Monpen is surely wrong about the 147th 
line; I only make 128 lines in all, This is of small 
consequence. The edition 1751 does not contain 
the four lines beginning,— 

“ Him have we seen the greenwood side along,” 
neither is it in the edition of 1754, also published 
by Dodsley at sixpence, and called the ninth edi- 
tion. Mitford says of this stanza that it was in 
the first MS. ; he does not say it was in any edition 
printed, and I do not think it has been. You 
would think from this that Mitford had in his 
minute verbalism gone to the original MS.; but 
no, he has simply copied it, without acknowledg- 
ment, so far as I see, from Mason’s edition of Gray’s 

Works with notes. 

“ While o’er the heath we Aied, our labour done,” 
is Mason’s version. 

Gray had another lovely verse interposed 
between the last line and the epitaph, which he 
omitted because it delayed the sense too much by 
too long a parenthesis, This really ought to be 
printed with every copy of the poem, if not in the 
body, still as an inseparable appendage:— 

** There scattered oft, the earliest of the year, 

By hands unseen are showers of violets found ; 
The redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground,” 
The 127th line runs :— 
“‘ They there alike in trembling hope repose.” 


Mason refers to Petrarch’s 114th sonnet, Paventosa 
Speme ; but Stephen Collet, in his Relics of Litera- 
ture, p. 182, says it occurs in Dante. I suppose that 
is only a slip for Petrarch. 
Collet points out also that Gray took his first 
line,— 
‘* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day,” 
from Dante (probably the greatest poet of all time), 
and quotes Cary’s translation, of course without 
reference, so that you may have to read three 
octavos through to find it:— 
“ And pilgrim, newly on his road with love, 
Thrills if he hear the vesper bell from far, 
That seems to mourn for the expiring day,” 





It comes from the opening of canto viii. of the | 
Purgatory, 1. 5. Cary’s version reads repulsively | 
tome. Collet further says that,— 
“ And leave the world to darkness and to me”’ 
is from the Beggar’s Petition, i 
“ And leaves the world to wretchedness and me.” f 
Gray’s plagiarisms are most delightful things to 7 
men of taste; the passages taken are generally im- i 
proved by him in intrinsic quality, and they are | 
so entirely naturalized that, like the Asiatic oranges 
in Spain, any one not a consummate botanist would : 
swear they were indigenous. If all plagiarists 7 
were like Gray, and could better the originals, 7 
stealing would become a test of the highest literary | 
merit ; with Gray it becomes an evidence of | 
literary skill. Johnson said he was ‘‘ not a poet 7 
of first rate excellence.” No, indeed, he is) 
not Milton! But you can read his Elegy after © 
the Lycidas, and I know little in English that will 7 
bear that test so well. OC. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


2 
In the MS. bequeathed by Gray to Mason, his 7 
biographer, which has been in my possession for 
some years, the stanza is written as follows :— 
“ Him have we seen the green-wood side along, 
While o’er the heath we hied, our labours done ; 
Oft as the woodlark piped her farewell song, 
With wistful eyes pursue the setting sun.” 
The lines which precede these are in the MS.,— 
“ With hasty footsteps brush the dews away 
On the high brow of yonder hanging lawn.” 
As you have at the least one correspondent of 
my name I sign myself 
WituiaMm Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 
Carlton Club. 


This stanza does not appear in the 1751 edition 
of An Elegy wrote in a Country Churchyard. Inf 
the copy of the eighth edition (1753), in the British 9 
Museum, the following manuscript note appears: 7 
“N.B. The underwritten stanza it seems she! 
have been added in the printed Ed", but wa 9 
omitted thro’ some mistake. See Gent. Mag, 
June, 1771, p. 287. ‘Him have we seen the 
greenwood side along : While o’er the Heath wef 
hied our labour done: Oft as the woodlark pipi 
her Farewell song, With wistful eyes pursue ye 
setting sun’:” Iam unable to verify this refer 
ence to the Gent. Mag., as I can find no mentio 
of the poem at the place indicated by the writer. 

G. F. R. B. 


Mrivority Warrers (6% §. xi. 8).— It may 
interest Sin H. Drypen to know that the explant 
tion of Capt. Dillon is “Minority = out of office, out 
of place; an expression derived from the House d 
Commons.” Ursas. 


Saran Boorn (6" §S. xi. 8).—Miss Booth died 
on Monday, Dec. 30, 1867, at No. 39, Queen! 
Square, Bloomsbury. She was born at Birming 
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ham in 1793. Her first appearance on the stage 
would seem to have been at the Manchester 
Theatre, then under the management of Macready. 
She was then but eleven years old. After a suc- 
cessful career she retired about the year 1828. 
Her last appearance on the stage was in 1841, at 
the Marylebone Theatre, on the occasion of a 
benefit to Mr. Attwood, when she played Kate 
O’Brien in Perfection and Lisette in the Sergeant’s 
Wife. It is said that she was a descendant of the 
famous Barton Booth. See Era for January 5, 
1868, p. 11; and Gent, Mag., 1868, fourth series, 
vol, v. p. 259. G. F. R. B. 


Sr. Winerrep (6% §. x. 268, 374, 415).—The 
following references may be of use:— 
Bp. Fleetwood's Works (Oxford, 1854), vol. iii. pp. 225- 


Pennant’s Tours in Wales (ed, by Prof. Rhys), vol, i. 


pp. 40-52. 

Gibson's Edition of Camden’s Britannia. 

Polychronicon Ranulphi Higden Monachi Cestrensis, 
Edited by Babington (London, 1865). Vol. i. pp, 428- 
Also— 

Examinations and Writings of John Philpot, B.C.L. 
(Parker Soc. Publications), p. xxvii, 

Rogers on the XX XIX Articles (Parker Soc.), p, 226, 

Syke’s British Goblins. 

Farrer’s Primitive Manners, p. 306 et seq. 

The silence of Giraldus is noteworthy. See his 
Topogr. Hibern., ii. c. 7, and Itin. Cambr., ii. 
ce. 10 (Bohn’s Library). Bp. Fleetwood gives a 
life, a poem, prayers, and litanies. 

T. T. Grirriras. 


Stone : Srones= MasTer-MASONS AND Frer- 
masons (6 §, x. 448).—In Sidbury Church, 
Devon, in the chancel, is a tablet, on which, 
scattered over its dark surface, is an inscription, 
all running on in a most extraordinary manner, 
without punctuation or division in any way to aid 
the reader. A little arrangement gives us the 
following :— 

“An epitaph upon ye life and death of John Stone, free- 

mason, who departed this life let January, 1617. 

* On our great corner stone, this Stone relyed 
For bleesing to his building, loving most 
To build God’s temple, in which workes he dyed, 
And lyved the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
In whose loved lyfe is proved an honest fame, 
God can of stones raise seed to Abraham,” 
In the wall of the chancel outside is a plain 
canopied tomb, with the initials J. S. and 16—, 
the other figures gone. Tradition says he rebuilt 
the church after Cromwell’s days; but this one 
more slander sought to be affixed to the memory 
of the redoutable Oliver refutes itself by the date 
of the old freemason’s death, who, however, in his 
lifetime, from certain indications in the structure, 
may have helped to rebuild or re-edify it, as is 
alluded to in his epitaph. Apart from the interest 


probable he belonged to the renowned family 
of Stone, the sculptors, one of whom, Nicholas 
(his brother ?), died in 1647, and was buried in 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields—he sculptured many of 
the monuments in Westminster Abbey—while a 
descendant was Grand Warden to Sir Christopher 
Wren when erecting St. Paul’s in 1717. In the 
Builder of 1859 I believe there is an interesting 
notice of the Stones—Nicholas and his three sons, 
all buried in St. Martin’s, Nicholas in the notice 
is described as coming from “ Wandbury,” near 
Exeter. Is not this a mistake for Sidbury ? I know 
of no place called “ Wandbury.” 

The subject has much interest, and I shall be 
greatly pleased to see such notes as the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can put on record, or to know where 
information can be procured, and if the inscriptions 
to the Stones are still visible in St, Martin’s. 


Davis, Crockmaxker (6 §. x. 408, 525),—I 
have taken the advice offered by M.A.Oxon. to 
Ett, but it has not advanced me aninch. I have 
written to Wm. Pollard, North Street, Exeter, but 
his reply cannot be considered satisfactory. He 
tells me that “‘ Mr. C. O. Morgan’s paper on the 
‘ Clockmakers’ Co.’ appeared in the Archeological 
Journal, and only a few copies were printed 
separately. Possibly he may have some left. Mr. 
Pollard has not his present address.” Can 
M.A.Oxon. help us a little further in this direc- 
tion? Can one get at any printed list of the 
members of the Clockmakers’ Company ? 

JuLIAN MARSHALL. 


Suaxspeare’s Biste (6™ §,. ix. 487, 516; x. 
75, 177, 370).—By the permission of the owner 
I am able to give the following extracts from this 
Bible, printed at London in the year 1611 by 
Robert Barker. I will first give the names of the 
possessors and other matter from the date of the 
autographs of Shakspere, referring to these after- 
wards :— 


“John Fox off Warw™ was the owner off this Bible, 
Ano. Dom. 1633. 

“W™ Bradshaw, the son off John Bradshaw, off Brad- 
shaw, Esq., is the true owner off this Bible, Ano. 1666, 
I was born the 22nd of Sep", Ano. Dom. 1630. My 
honourable father departed this life the 24th Jan’, 
about six in y® morning, being Monday, A.p. 1665. 

“T was married to Ellinor, my second wife, the 15th 
day of July, 1666. Alice, my daughter, was born the 
28rd of May, 1667, and departed this life the 17th of 
April, 1672, And Mary, my wife’s daughter, departed 
this life the 13th of Jan’, 1672. My son William was 
born the 28th day of Aug", 1675; he departed this life 
April 2lst, 1681. 

“ My brother John Bradshaw, Esq., departed this life 
the 14th of 9** ——, about half an hour past nine in the 
evening, A.D. 1666. My brother George Bradshaw de- 
parted this life the 13th of Feb’, 1664, in the morning. 
My brother Henry Bradshaw departed this life 9° y* 10', 
1664. My brother Thomas departed this life, and my 





in this old freemason’s inscription, is it not very 





broth Mr, Edward Rostorn, of Lum upon Andors Eave, 
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1664. My eldest son John Bradshaw was born y* 10th 
of March, Ano, Dom. 1657.” 

In two places of the Bible the following lines 
occur :— 

“ William and Ellynor Bradshaw 

They are soe one, that none can justly say 

Which of them rules or whether doth obay, 

Hee rules beecause shee will obay, yet shee by 

Thus obayinge rules as well as he. 

Lord grant unto us peace eternally.” 

The next date recorded is by James Dawson, 
who was born “ Aug* y® Sth, 1702. Mary, his 
wife, was born FebY 12th, 1703.” Then the follow- 
ing entries appear :— 

“ Thomas Hall is the true owner off this Bible, Ano. 
1727. Robert Hall, May 26th, 1734. James Hall, bis 
book, 1743. Sons and daughters born to James Hall in 
Failsworth: Ann Hall, born Jan’ 3lst, 1744/5; James 
and John Hall, born Feb” 27th, 1747 or 48. Jobn Hall, 
son of James Hall, was born at Whittle June 10th, Anno 
1753. James Hall departed his life June 2nd, 1770.” 
John Holt, bora “ Dec* 30, 1811,” also a signature 
of John Bradshaw. 

At the beginning of the Book of Psalmes the 
following verses are written :— 

* Blest are the sons of peace whose hopes and hearts are 
one, 

Whose kind desines to love and please throw all their 


actions run; 
Blest is the pious hous where zeal and friendship 


t, 
Their songs of praise, their mingled vows, make their 
communion eweet.” 


“ Awake my soul, awake my eyes, awake my drousie 
faculties, 

Awake and see y* new-born light spring from y* dark- 

some wombe of night ; 

Loock up and see y* unwery® sun already has his race 

begun. 

Y°® pretty lark is mounted high and sings his matins 

in y® sky ; 

Arise my soul and thou my voice in songs of prais 

early rejoice ; 

O grate Creator, heavenly king, thy praises let me ever 

sing. 

On a leaf is this inscription to a binder, “ Mr 
John Heywood, calfe plain to take y® comon 
prayer out.” 

The autograph of the poet occurs in two places 
of the Bible, viz., “‘ William Shakspere, 1614,” 
being on the title-page of the New Testament, 
and “ Will» Shakspere off+S+0O+A, his Bible, 
1613,” on the cover at the end of the book. 

The autographs having been compared with a 
copy of the one in the Montaigne of Florio in the 
British Museum, and bearing a remarkable re- 
semblance to it, it is intended, when the oppor- 
tunity occurs, to compare it with the original. 

Ropert Sronex, Jun. 

45, Blackfriars Street, Manchester. 


Foik-tore or Birps: tue Rosin ; roe WREN 
(6" S. x. 492).—The lines quoted by your corre- 
spondent, with the exception of the last two, are 





given nearly verbatim in Dyer’s British Popular § 


Customs, 1876, p. 497. The author says :— 


“On the anniversary of St. Stephen it is omar 
for groups of young villagers to bear about a holly-bus 
adorned with ribbons, and having many wrens depené- 
ing from it. This is cerried from house to house with 
some ceremony, the ‘ wren-boys’ chanting several verses, 
the burthen of which may be collected from the follow. 
ing lines of their song.” 
He adds these two verses :— 
“ My box would speak, if it bad but a tongue, 

And two or three shillings would do it no wrong ; 

Sing holly, sing ivy—sing ivy, sing holly, 

A drop just to drink, it would drown melancholy. 

And if you draw it of the best, 

I hope in Heaven your soul may rest ; 

But if you draw it of the small, 

It won't agree with the wren-boys at all.” 


Mr. Dyer refers to Croker, Researches in the South 


of Ireland, 1824, p. 233. For the folk-lore about 
the “weeping robin ” cf. Dyer’s English Folk-lore, 
ed. 1880, pp. 65-7. At p. 67 there is a legend 


about hunting the wren on St. Stephen’s Day in| 


the Isle of Man. 


Scorrish Provers in “Don Juan” (6 §, 
x. 266, 315, 472; xi. 33).—The expression “ Kaw 
me, kaw thee” occurs in Lodge’s A Fig for Momus, 
originally published in 1595. I have not the 
work at hand, and therefore cite the extract given 
in Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature, 1807, vol. ii 
pp. 117-8:— 

* Then in this world, who winks at each estate, 

Hath found the means to make him fortunate, 

To colour hate with kindness, to defraud 

In private those in publique we applaud. 

To keepe this rule, kaw me and I kaw thee, 

To play the saints, whereas we divels bee.” 
I cannot agree with Mr. Bayne in thinking that 
there would be greater strength and compactness 
in Byron’s lines were the epithet royal repeated. 
On the contrary, I think the force of the Latin 
would be greatly lessened. For the “ royal bird’ 
to have scratched himself would have been nothing 
out of the way. It was the “loyal Sawney’s ” sub- 
serviency in this respect that Byron meant to 
satirize. As Pror. Skear has pointed out, the 
sense of mutual adulation indicated in the pro 
verb is quite clear, and the emendation of “ Claw 
me, claw thee” is not required. W. F. P. 


CARMICHAELS OF THAT ILK (6" §. x, 350, 
396, 477; xi. 12).—Will F.C. permit me to say that 
it was James Carmichael, son of Gavin, viv. 1547, 
who married Marion Campbell, and not his de- 
scendant James, created Lord Carmichael. If 
F. C. will kindly give the full pedigree of Lady 
Elizabeth Stewart, or Campbell, Pshall be greatly 
obliged. By the marriage of William, Master of 
Carmichael, 0b. 1657, with Lady Grizel Douglas 
the Earls of Hyndford were descended from Lady 
Mary Stewart, second daughter of ah oo 


F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 
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Hocartn’s “Sieepinc Concrecation” (6% §. 
xi. 29).—A few years ago this picture was at 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s, in Pall Mall. og sees to 
Mr. McKay, of that firm, will probably lead to a 
knowledge of its present whereabouts. Ursay, 


Avrnors oF Quorations WantTep (6% §, x. 


| 497).— 


* Tt ’s dogged as does it.” 
From Mr. Trollope’s Last Chronicle of Barset, vol. ii. 
c, 18, said to Mr. wley by the old man Giles Hoggett 
Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Anthony Trollope, in Last Chronicle of Barset, vol. i. 
te *s dogged as does it, It ain’t ae — 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Registers of the Parish of Thorington, in the County 
of Suffolk, With Notes of the different Acts of Par- 
liament relating to them, and Notices of the Bence 
Family, Edited by Thomas 8. Hill, Rector of Thoring- 
ton. (Mitchell & Hughes.) 

Mr. Hrtxt has laid all those who value accurate know- 
ledge of the past under a deep debt of obligation. The 
parish register of which he is the legal custodian seems 
to have been well kept and carefully preserved, and he 
has edited it in a manner which, for all practical pur- 
poses, renders access to the original needless, Not con- 
tent with this, which must have been a serious labour, 
he bas added a series of notes which will convey much 
new knowledge to most persons as to the laws relating 
to marriage. 

The law courts commonly receive the testimony of 
ish registers as conclusive. Those among us who 
ve studied them the longest know that they not in- 

frequently contain errors. That 

“Some falsehood mingles with all truth ” 

isnot mere poetic pessimism is proved by almost every 

os register in England if it be carefully examined. 

e have a curious example here. Among the christen- 
ings for the year 1581 occurs, “ July 20. Nicholas Reve, 
sonne unto Robert Reve and Anne his wife.” To this is 
added the note that the entry “cannot be true, for his 
mother died the yeare before. There is mention made 
in the ould booke of this Nicholas birth the 19th of 
Julye, but no yeare of our Lorde is sett downe: onelye 
itis sett after the yeare 1578.” 

There is little to remark as to the surnames. Few, 
if any, are of a noteworthy character, except that of 
whee which occurs in many differing forms of 
welling. The name is very uncommon, It may 
interest the editor to know that a Thomas Sippence was 
me of the eighteen gentlemen of the ordnance who 
wrved under the Ear! of Essex in the Parliamentarian 
amy of 1642-3. We have carefully examined the Chris- 
ian names of the seventeenth century portion of the 
register, and do not find that those of a distinctly 
Paritan cast occur more frequently than in modern 
& more ancient times, In 1672 “Judah, daughter of 
William and Mary Blowers,” was baptized. This is very 
posibly a clerical error for Judith. Many persons seem 

be unaware that names taken from characters in the 

Old Testament were in use before the Reformation. 

The book before us gives conclusive evidence on this 

pint. Mr, Hill has enriched his work by a carefully 

compiled list of the rectors of Thorington from 1332 to 
present day. In 1505 we find Eliseus Aynesworth 

Presented on the death of a former rector, Had a person 





bearing this name filled the post one hundred and fifty 
years later, it would have been taken as decisive proof 
of the “ Puritanism” of his parents, The name Vero 
occurs as a female Christian name in 1643. “ Vere, 
daughter of Tho. and ffrances ffiske,” was baptized on 
June 16 and buried on Dec. 22. It has commonly been 
thought that when Vere occurs as a Christian name it 
marks some connexion of blood or alliance with the 
great Norman house of which the Earls of Oxford were 
the head. In this case it is difficult to think that it does 
so. Itis probably an English form of the Latin Vera. 
It may not be out of place in this connexion to remark 
that Sir Edward Rosseter, the Parliamentarian com- 
mander who fought at Naseby, and who won the battle 
of Willoughby, near Newark, had a daughter named 
Vere. 

The Thoringtcn registers bear testimony to the fact 
that double Christian names bave been uncommon until 
quite recent times, The editor notes that the first in- 
stance that occurs in these records is in 1770. 


Selections from the Prose Writings of Jonathan Swift. 
With a Preface and Notes by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Notes for a Bibliography of Swift. 
Poole. (Stock.) 

IF ever there was a writer who may with advantage be 
seen by the majority of readers in a volume of selections, 
it is Swift. Some knowledge of Swift is necessary to 
every soi-disant student, yet to read the whole is a task 
outside the powers of the majority of busy men, While, 
accordingly, agreeing with Mr. Lane-Poole, when in his 
clever preface he says he belongs to the book-lovers, and 
an edition that spreads along a whole shelf has no terrors 
for him, we are glad to welcome this edition of Swift 
that may be commended to all readers, of whatever age 
orsex. From The Tale of a Tub, Gulliver, The Battle of 
the Books, &c., Mr. Lane-Poole has made an excellent 
selection. His book will be none the less valued for 
forming a portion of the admirable Parchment Library 
of Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. Mr. Lane-Poole has also 
reprinted from the Bibliographer his notes for a biblio- 
graphy of Swift. 


Men of Invention and Industry. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D, 

(Murray.) 

Aut Dr. Smiles’s books are pleasant reading, and his last 
volume is no exception tothe rule. Though the subjects 
which are treated are heterogeneous, and are somewhat 
randomly strung together, the simple and vigorous style 
of the author, and the endless quantity of interesting 
and carefully collected pieces of information which he 
gives us, disarm criticism. As a number of the ques- 
tions on which Dr. Smiles touches have from time to 
time formed subjects of inquiry and discussion in our 
columns, we cannot do better than briefly indicate to 
our readers the contents of the volume. In the first 
chapter we have a description of the rise and progress 
of English shipbuilding with a life of Phineas Pett, the 
designer of those famous ships the Prince Royal and the 
Sovereign of the Seas. Readers of “ N. & Q.” will re- 
collect the account which Evelyn gives us in his Diary 
of this last-named ship, “the richest that ever spread 
cloth before the wind.” In the second chapter Dr. 
Smiles tells the history of the invention of the screw 
ropeller, and relates the manner in which Francis 
Pettit Smith’s indefatigable perseverance triumphed 
over all obstacles. The third chapter is devoted to a 
biography of John Harrison, the inventor of the marine 
chronometer; and the fourth to an account of John 
Lombe, the introducer of the silk industry into England. 
The life and inventions of William Murdock, best known, 
perhaps, by his application of gas for lighting purposes, 
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form the subject of the fifth chapter. The next three 
chapters deal with Frederick Koenig, the inventor of 
the steam printing machine, the Walters and the inven- 
tion of the Walter press, and William Clowes, the “ prince 
of printers,” who introduced book printing by steam. 
We are next told the history of Charles Bianconi, the 
famous car proprietor. Then comes a chapter in which 
much useful information concerning the industries of 
Ireland will be found ; and this is succeeded by another, 
written by Mr. E. J. Harland, giving an account of the 
origin and progress of shipbuilding at Belfast. In the 
twelfth and last chapter Dr. Smiles recounts his latest 
dicoveries of astronomers and students in humble life, 
including his interviews with John Robertson, the astro- 
nomer and railway porter, who is to be seen any day 
at Coupar Angus Station, and John Jones, of Bangor, 
astronomer, philologist, and bard, who in the daytime is 
employed in loading ships with slates, and in the even- 
ing devotes his time to perfecting his astronomical in- 
struments. 


Mr. Marraias Mott has published, through Messrs. 
Kegan Paul & Co., an edition of the first six books of 
Paradise Lost, in which “numerous mutilations of the 
text’ are amended and the “obnoxious punctuation” 
has been revised, We appreciate his zeal for the great 
poet, but can approve of few of his emendations. The 
more we consider some on which he prides himself the 
more “ obnoxious,”’ to use his own word, do they appear. 


Tus Red Dragon (Cardiff, Owen ; London, Kent) de- 
serves to maintain its ground as the national magazine 
for Wales. The articles in recent numbers before us cover 
a varied field, including accounts of travel in Brittany and 
Mexico, a criticism of the sleep-walking scene in Mac- 
beth, Wales as Carlyle saw it, &c., together with notes and 
queries relating to Wales and biographies of notable men 
of Wales. Among the last figures Admiral Mathew, con- 
cerning whom there has recently been some discussion 
in our own pages, 


Northamptonshire Notes and Queries continues its 
useful career under the editorship of Mr. Sweeting, The 
number for the last quarter (October, 1884) contains, 
amongst other items of interest, extracts from North- 
amptonshire briefs, a note on the Cecil eng, | (a sub- 
ject on which much light has been cast in “ N. & Q.” 
by the researches of Mr, A, 8. Ellis), and a good en- 
graving of the bay window of the hall at Fawsley, illus- 
trating a careful account of the history of the manor 
and of the family of Knightley, contributed by Lady 
Knightley. 

Bedfordshire Notes and Queries, edited by Mr, F. A, 
Blaydes, has contained during the last quarter of 1884 
some interesting notes on the history and arms of the 
Lorings of Chalgrave, an ancient family which has long 
passed away from Bedfordshire, but whose name is still 
to be found on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr, G. W. 
Marshall has put together some notes on Bedfordshire 
Marshalls, and we have also useful lists of the Bedford- 
shire gentry who contributed to the defence fund against 
the Spanish Armada, and a reprint of Fuller's list of the 
nobility and gentry of Bedfordshire in 1433, 


The Midland Review Almanack, Vol, I., for 1885 (Bir- 
mingham, Cooper & Co.), contains a mass of useful in- 
formation concerning the events of the past year inter- 
esting to others than natives of or residents in the Mid- 
land Counties. The obituary in particular has a general 
interest ; and when a literary review is added, as it is 
hoped next year’s issue will see, the field covered, which 
already comprises art, politics, music, the drama, educa- 
tion, and other factors of social life, will render the Mid- 
land Review Almanack a valuable book of reference for 





the genealogist as well as for the man of letters and for 
cultured readers generally, 

Shakespeariana (Philadelphia, Leonard Scott Pub. Co} 
announces in the number for October, 1884, a welcome 
change, which promises to develope its usefulness as an 
organ of Shakspeare research and criticism, by an in. 
crease of space in each number of the new year. We 
shall look forward with interest to the result. 

Tue familiar initials H. C, C. will not again be seeg 
in our columns, After a long illness Mr. Henry Charles 
Coote, F.S.A., died on Sunday, Jan. 4, at the age g 
seventy. A learned antiquary and a thorough scholar, 
he placed all his eminent gifts at the service of “ N. & Q..” 
and until disabled, three years ago, by an attack of para 
lysis, was a constant contributor. So late as vol. ix.a 
reply from him showed that his interest in “ N. & Q.” wag 
unabated. Asa legal writer Mr. Coote ranked very high, 
and his principal historical work, The Romans of Britain, 
won him solid reputation. To the 7ransactions of the 
Society of Antiquaries he contributed many important 
papers, and he was an active member of the Folk-Lo 

jociety. Mr. Coote’s death will be much regretted ig 
antiquarian circles. j 

The Foreign Monumental Brasses of the Rev. W. F, 
Creeny, M.A., Vicar of Michael-at-Thorn, Norwich, 
ready for publication. It is a superb work, in imperial 
folio, with over eighty illustrations, Application must 
be made direct to the author. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices; 

On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as @ guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondent# 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” ’ 


QuastTor.—1. “Though lost to sight,” &c., is from 
song by George Linley, lived 1798-1865. See “N. & Q, 
5th 8, x. 417 and passim. 2. “ Great wits to madness; 
&c., will be found in Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophd, 
pt. i. 1. 163. 

I, C. W. (“Good-bye”),—The accepted spelling if 
that we employ, the omitted letters being apparently # 
numerous as to justify the absence of any signs of 
traction. 

F. C, Ray (“ A Monograph of the Ramphastidz ”). 
If complete the value is considerable. Ask Mr. Whelda 
natural history bookseller, Great Queen Street, W.C. 

R, W. Carterton (‘ Gil Blas ”).—The name, invent 
by a Frenchman, is intended to be Spanish, It is pro 
nounced Hil Bias, with a guttural accent to the initial 
letter and the final s sounded. 


E. M. H.—The Old Woman of Berkeley ia by Ro 
Southey. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2) 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. P 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return co 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; # 
to this rule we can make no exception, 








